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AESTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to develop a 
sentence^combining system for teaching composition to seventh grade 
students. The eKercises were designed so as to be independent of the 
students' previous knowledge of grammar. Chapter 1 examines recent 
studies in language and writing. The fir^t part of chapter 2 
demonstrates that normal growth in syntactic maturity can be measured 
in quantifiable terms. The second part of the chapter describes and 
suggests a rationale for sentence-combining practice. Chapter 3 
discusses the design and procedures of the study. The results of the 
study, discussed in chapter indicate that the students practicing 
sentence-combining achieved a significant degree of syntactic 
maturity, and their compositions were judged to be significantly 
better in quality than those written by students who did not have 
such practice. The conclusions and implioations of the study are 
discussed in chapter 5: the fact that seventh graders' writing can be 
improved within eight months suggests that sentence-combining 
practice could be a valuable contribution to a composition program. 
Appendixes provide sample lessons and exercises as well as 
composition evaluation assignments, (Author/DI) 
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Literacy, or the lack f^f literate skills, nvcrsbuduwH and oiitwcighs 
overy other problem and need Hensed by educators and clicntH of the 
schools. The broad base of opinion to tlilK effect is reflected in the 
IiigheNt ]5ri()rities of eurrent edueulional legislation and planning. For 
this reusun, I was particularlv interested to loam, prior to reading the 
nianuseript for this book, tJiat Frank O'Hares work involved an in= 
Htructional techniqne for use in teaehing writing ths.t was at least 
potuntially eapable of yielding results that would profoundly alter the 
current iustruetionul practiui^s of the writing eurriculuni. My reading 
of O'llare s manuscript confirmed this description. 

The instructional approach in the Ollarc study is called sentencc- 
cotiihiniug, a tvpe of pedagogv involving extensive, sequenced practice 
of specially formulated print-bused exercises through which a student 
is said to acquire dexterity in writint^ complex sentence structures. On 
its faee, the sentence-ecimbining technique has a solid foundation in 
reseaich. The main ideas, though original in coiifiguration, are sup- 
ported by the W()rk of severul leading linguists and, indirectly, by the 
work of mai]v behavioral scientists over a period of decades. One of 
the erucial Unguhtw notions here is diat written English is a dialect 
distinct from spoken Engli.sh, from wdiich it would apjJeur to follow that 
an effective pedagog\' should be based upon language-learning tech- 
niques. Another notion is that the linguistic meclianisms of sentence 
generation are extremely dynamic, from which follows tlie possibility, 
indeed the actualitv in the sentenee-combining method, of devising 
learning activities in which the linguih:tic processes of sentence gen- 
eration can be simulated by the student. The basic pstjchologwal in- 
gredient has to do with an apparent fact about learning wherebv com- 
plex skills are most readily learned when tbev are broken down into 
smaller component subskills, as when in the sentence-combining meth- 
od a student matures in his linguistic ability in written English through 
a suceession of quasi=generativo kmrning experiences in sentence build- 
ing. The methodology appears to have applieatioti as an instructional 
strategy at many levels of training in writing, from the elementary 
grades on. 



0*Harc*H contribiitit)n luiK hvm to identify tlio practice of sentence- 
combining UN the prububle cmiHc of the positive cffectH that have been 
observed in a series of experinients in which sentence-combining ac- 
tivities were present but not the exchisive ulemciits of the treatment. 
For historical reasons, the sentence-eonibining tuchnique arose within 
the context of a debute on the relevance of forniul grumniar instruction 
(in thin instance, transff)rmationaI grammar) to the acquisition of 
measurable writing skills. The force of O'Hare's work, which reports 
impressive- positive effects for the exclusive use of scntence-combining, 
is to render tlic entire issue academic, at least with respect to the sliort- 
term goal of finding curricular and instructionnl solutions to the prob- 
lem of illiteracy in writing. 

One should bear in mind that OTIarc's experiniunt does not have 
laboratory ehufacteristics, and although O'Hare himself is highly 
qualified by experience and training, the test data cannot be taken us 
aiiiclusivc proof nor can thev be fairlv interpreted without reserva- 
tions. Still O'Hare has provided the first major tei^t of sentence^con> 
bining methodology in a relatively pure form and, while iniportant 
questions remain to be answered, I can think of no line of research in 
the area of writing that holds greater promise for effective currieulur 
change than further exploration of Hentcnce-combining as a pedagogy. 



Peter Rosenbaum 
For the Cummittee on Research 
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INTRODUCTION 

D-pltc Ma,-,hull McLuhun-. tundv wurni„t; t„ sndc-tv in .^UMaJ 
u tiK age; ,,1 ,„j, ,„^, ^_ .k.ctn.n,e 

.'.mwr.t,„g age. upon us, cclncuto,. remain convinn-rl of the i„> 

cl..pc.d bv n,a„. \V,,tt.n r.c.rck have cnnljUKl „mn to pa«s dnwn 
. I.n.ugh the- contunc-s his discoveries, hi, frustrntiu„H. „„d hi " 
uons. . he eloqnence of Cicero, the si.npheltv of tl,e Sen.on tn Z 
SUmnt, ho w,«lom of the Bhagavad Gita. all would bo lost to us Irid 
wc net devised tlu. means to put thc-n, on papc-r 

liie Jiriglish-sponking conununity has givc-n En^lish teachers the 

i \ i r"';';'^ ^'^t'^^ p-^i-iwcds-d^;.^ 

ng t,me have con,e up .^th u bewildering varietv of "riyht" wavs to 
u cl . .t„,g. There arc- nh.ost as many t],eorie. as there are theo.e= 
^ ans. hven more perplexing, although uiauy of these theories n,ake 
g od^ise, each ,n turn has been, if „ot refuted, at least called to 
fl«est,on by contradicton- evidence. After un exhausti^'e studs' f,f writ- 
ing research Braddoek (196:3) euneluded that 

naSfff 'l™'""''f' "f P^^'t'o"' " whole, irmv ho com^ 

paiocl to eheniicul reseureli as it erueraed horn tlie n.-rinr) 11 

theo . of rlictonc or composition .r plain writir,g. This mctnthe^." 
would as..s„ to their proper places and i„ tl,eir >op., de.^ I .^b 
cnn,p„„e„ts of wntlng as ideas, organisation. stJle.'voice^o ^ 
cabulary. ,t would reconcile differences, ca„fir„; simllariti an;w^ 
ail our quesfons. Do.pite the fact that some in.presslve atten^pts ^ v 
been nmde in recent time, to for.nulate such i thoon-for ivm^^^" 
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Toaahcvs oF writiiig, Iiowc^vcn an* ]vss inUTOSh^d iii coinposition then- 
ry than in ihv ])mc:tit;iil inii^licationH of any frivtMi tlicMHy. Cloiifn^ntod 
dailv with [hv taHk of iinjw)viiig stiicltMit writing, thosu toadu^rH can- 
not alinrd U) wait until a HutlHFactory nictathcory enuM^iroH from iv- 
s(uirch. Fnr thtMn the cruuiul (juc^stion is alwass a ])racticul uuvi Will it 
niakc^ luv stndtMitH hc^ttt^r \\^ritt*rs? 

The pvoHvnt Htudy is not dt'^iffncd to tc*st anv proposcxl nictath^'orv 
i)F conipositioiL It has its vw, mthcr. tai Cfjinpn^ition studcMits in the 
Knghsh chissroonu and. as a constupuMict^ its aims arv niuch more 
Hinitt'd. niUL'h niorc^ specific, Intrrc^stcd iii thc^ poNsil)iliti(^H of iilttMMng 
aiid iinjirovinir studtMits' writing holiavior this stnd\^ Hvokn answcM's to 
the- foUou'ing qiu^stions: 

1. \\V)u]d scAHMith grudiTs who practiced a iww kind of svntviwo- 
coMihining rxtTcisu that was in uu way dt^pendiMit on their forniul 
knowh^dgt* of a granimar write* ennipfmitinns that cjould he dc- 
scrihc'd as svntactitully dilha'tiit from diost' written In' stnclents 
(juite similar to duaii in aliilitv wlio wc^n* not espc: :ed to sucli 
sentenct'-comljining practice? 

2. If thi^rt* wiae syntactie diitVrences in their writing, could thest* 
{h[h*r(*nc(*s he ealled dillercTict^s in matuntvr 

3. Would the students wlio pnictieed th(^ Heiitence combining write 
eoinpjsitions that Wduld lie judged h(*tter in overall (|uulitv? 

4. What would he the curricuhu' implicaticnis of tliosc findings? 

Although this study conid he tl(*serihed as Ijeing in the tradition of 
pres'ious linguistic rt*seareh cm tlu^ relationship hi^twcHMi grumnmr studv 
and impriH'ement in writing, it is not a gruiumar-hased Htud\% Indeed, 
it was an examination of rc^eent linguistic studies of die relationship 
between granimar and writing lliat led this researcher to hvpolhesizi* 
that Herit( ncc-cnmbining practice need in no way hv dt^pcndent on 
forniul k)u)wlcdgc of a granimar, traditional or traii^formationaK 

This study does, however, rely on transformatu)naI dicorv. The sen- 
tence-combining c crcist^s written out bv tlu^ students, are entirt'Iv dc= 
pendent on n theory of generative grannnar, EqualK' important to this 
study v\ ert* the recent translbrmationallv oriented studies of FTunt and 
(JDonnell on the development of Hyntattic maturity. This rescarcluT 
Simply felt dmt aldiough n kuowledge of traiishn liialioiuiUor for that 
mntter, traditional^-grammar is an indispenHahle tool for die reHcarcher 
and a potentially useful too! for the teacher of English, there was no 
justification for ussuming that it would help students write liettcM', 
Q M()wt»vcr, the deliberate' elinnnntion of gencrative-transf()rmational 

ERIC 
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gruniniar stiicly fmni tliis oNperlnioiit and the ^yi^tcMniitic cxcliiHicjii of 
gnuninatical tcMiiiiiioIngy from the vnilrv eNprrini^ni: muHt in no way 
]k' vnmtruvd i\s a raji^ction of gi uninmr study par ^a. The large and vorv 
intoivstiiig (\uc^t\(m as to wIiotluM' graniinar slKiuld hc^ stiulicd In 
^^cliools at all will not he dealt witli in tlilK studv. 

UeccMit studicK dculing with tlu* relatiunship hetwo™ a certain kind 
ot langiuigi* study und writing an? (^xaniiiiod in Chapter One. Thv first 
part of Chapter Twi) dcMiionstrates tliat normal growtli in syntacHc 
maturity can hv niea>^nied in (juantifluble tenus. Tin: strand part of the 
eliapler bfjtli deseriheH and suggc'StN a ruticnuile for sentence-cQnibin^ 
ing praetlce that in in no way dt^pendc^nt on students' fornml know]- 
edge t}f a grarninar. 

C'liapter Threc^ diseussi^H tht* design and thi* proet^dures used in d-jis 
investigation, inehiding die hypotheses to i)e tc^sted, the rc^sc^arch dc^- 
sign, the sulijeets, tlie independtMit, dependent, and extraneous vari- 
ables, the expertniental and c(>ntro] treatnientH,, and tlie nieasurement 
and analytie procedures. 

In Cliapter Four the results of' the analysis of the data are both 
pn^sented and diseussed. 

The final diapter eontains the eonelusions ol' this Htudv, die theoretic 
eal and praetieal inipneations of the eonehisif)nH for ihe tc^acliing of 
writing, and, finally, Humv suggestions for furthei 'Study. 
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CHAPTIR 1 

RECENT RESEARCH ON GRAMMAR STUDY AND WRITING 

Witl) thv puljllt'atinn uf St/ntacHc StnictNim in 1057, Koaiii Clioinsb' 
revohitiniiizi'd grainnmticiil ilwury. SubstH|ut'nt lufiiK-nuMit of liis 
gt'iimtivL^rHiiKfminatiiJiial tjiouiy' bv Lovs (]08O, 1961). Chninsky 
hiinsi'lf (1963), unci ul]um 1ms k'd to a giMU'ial uccoptanct' nf truns- 
foiiiiiUiDiiul tlu'ory m an vBcivut mvtiwi] of fornuilating "the most 
I'cniKjinic-al niitl wjlu'rcut nysivm of cxjiHcit riilt's adcquatS to clmmc- 
ivma ill! tlu- gninimatically NwII.f'ormt'cl.st'ntuncc-s pmsMo in a par- 
ticuliir langiuigc" ( O'Donnt'l], GrifRn, and Norris, 1967. p: 15), C]iuni. 
sky and the uihvv traiislc)i-inutiuiiulists' dfindiistratitiii uf the siipc-norits' 
of eertain asu'Cte of gfiiCTativc over tlinst? of tmdttionftl grammar Jed 
Mvcka] (1903), in a siirvt.y of the effects of tlie teaching of grammar 
oil writing, to iAmnv that "nnich cjf the earlier reHeareii on tonclihig 
gniniMiar must Ik- regurded as no longer of grent siguincanee (uitside 
die pericici in ethieatiejnal liistury which it repreHents'' (p. 9S2), 

\VTiiIe acknowlc.dgiiig geriemlly the truth in what Meckel has said, 
it is nes-ei thelesH interwting to exumlne some of the studies coniplctad 
belore Chomsky wliich ecmcorned theniseh'es witli the relations]ii]j 
hetween forniiil grainnuir study and writing heoause that histor)' is a 
eiiri.jus raie indeed. Stud)- after study tested the In'podiesis tliat'theri; 

a puNitive ri'latitiiiship hi^ixveen the study of grammar and some 
aspect or (Hher of eominjsition, Hesnlt ufler result dem'ed tlsi.s hvpothe- 
sls. Nhmv of Ihe fiiidings efd.er elearly indieatetl. or at least stronglv 
sngge>;letL that (lie stutly of grammar nut only did not have Hie di'- 
sired ri-sult, but that there also resulted some undesiraljle side t!lleels. 
Bnuldoek ( |fj{i3). in a review of hji'Mud grafrmnu' and its effect on 
wriliiig. deelnictl Hull ' ' 

In view of the wiiiespifacl iigruenient ol' resuareli studies hused upon 
inuny typos of .stiidcnts und leat'lierH, llie lontluslnn eiiu be slnled in 
stinng iunl uiKjiuiliHecI lernis; lliu teaeliing of fonnul gnunninr has a 
negligibk' w, hwnmu it nsuiill)- displiiees sunK. in.slruetinn uud practice 
in iieluul ^•unijjoNitifiM, i;vm u luirrnlii! cdlect on tliu iinnrtivemt'iit of 
writing, (pp, .'37-38) ' 

.Siibsecpient reviews of researdi by Bilteman n.id Zidonis (1964) ;nid 
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Mellon {196of/. 1967) ecJiTuijiJiatutl BnuUluck'H stiitcMncnt T\w vvndvv 
might ask, nVliv tniri<nis^ thtMir'" Thv \Mury uf this t^xtenHivc^ rusourch 
is a cLinosity Hiinplv hocauHr so ifiurh n'smirdi has Ikhmi cniiducU^tl un 
tliis (jiR'Htinii, Win wi^re ICnglish ivstnut ln^is su ptMSistcMit? \Vh\' chchfl: 
tlicv iwognizi^ that []\vyv was iiulord m n^laticinship l^ctwcTii f^irniul 
graniinar Htudv anil \s riting? 

Thv aiiswiT is, pc^rhaj^H, a surprisiiigly ohvlniis imv. Eiiglisli tcacluTS 
iniist luivt* inMinrthehf Mv that Hnriiphow. MimuwlicMa sonuMnii^ wuiild 
find thc^ vnuuc^tUm that thu\' ^^kiu^sv^ u'as dwvLK For ovvv i\ century 
tcadui-s had hvn\ tt-adinig gruinniar and (expecting, ind(M'd assuming, 
that it Wiudd hdp thuir ^hidontH svntL^ hvltvv, 

Fiirthor pmuf (if this ahnost mystical faith in tin* officucy of granunar 
Htndv can hv Found in thv nutuii* oi ihv j^tudics producod by linguistie 
ivsoarclii'rH aftor tin' puhlicaticin of ChoniHkys Synliwtir Stnictures. 
Instuad of abandonliig this linu r)f investigation alt()gothcr, these 
rcscarditrs iinniediatdy Hut out to eNaniine the daiui that c^xposnre to 
gcMierative-transformuticnia! graniniar wijuld iinprcive studentH' writing. 
And it wasn^t long bc^hjre tluMr cjptiniism paid olh Between 1064 and 
1968 tluM-c appeaiHuI neNt^ra! studis'H whose resujtH iudieated tlmt thv 
traiisforniatitiiml granunar uppruadi did have an effeet on student 
writing. 

Hateman and Zkhmis puhliHhed a Hludy whidi dainUHl that a knowj- 
i«dge of gcniomtive gnunniar enabled studentH to increase significantly 
the propurtion of wdl-hirnied sentences they wrote and t() increase the 
coinplexitv without sacrifldng die granMniiticality oF their Hentences, 
In 19flH tins n^seardier was a doctoral student at the Fh)rida State 
UniN't rsits in the I^Nperieneed Teacher Fc^llowship Program and par^ 
ticipated in some livdv diseussionH of Uie Batenian and Zidonis Ktudy 
and of a Hiinilar kind of Htndy by John Mellon. These discnssinns led 
the present researehiT to the idea that perhaps the Hateman and 
Zidonis study was suceessFul fjuly beeanse of die sentence nimiipnla= 
[{uu their students luul jserformcd, and to wondiM' wluaher Mellon=s 
graininar study had hindinc^l his stiidents in any way, 

Althciugh ^iell^Jn was at ])ains in dinenadiuli' his study frnm diat 
of Batenian and Zidonis. the two stuthes proved to hv reniarkalily 
siniilar. They wcM'e, as MvWuu ( I9fi9) daiincKl of the Hateman and 
Zidonis stutly. "the [first expiM'inientsl in the enlin^ eant)n of granunar 
and writing rt^scHU'di tljat explieitly liidvaneed| a senlenec^^struelure 
hvp^itlu^sis" (p. 10). Bodi expiJStHl thdi' HtuthMil:^ the stud\' «)f a 
gentM'ativt'^iunislbnnationul granimar. lUdh \vvyv iiaeresled in the 
posslbilily that error ritluclion woidd ri'sult frou) their experinienlal 
treatiueuts. Batenian and Zidonis eont^ludcrl that a knowledge of gcn= 
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t^rutivu grarnniar coM tMia])lo ^tudtMit^ to rt^ducc tlio ODciirrcnccs of 
vvrim in thrir writing, Mt*Iluri (jriginully planned nn analyHiH of urror 
ineidonco but uljuiidunrcl thv project an too tinic; coiiHUming and 
t'Xpcnsivc^ In thvh flndlng?^ IjotJi studies clainuKl that thoir Htudcnts 
wrote snitc'ncos tliat wvvr syntacticnIK' inon' cfHfiplt'x or nnitnrc^ Aiid 
tlicy both relied heuvily on gi^nc'rative gnuinnur tor tlieir viuif)nH 
unah'^us. 

Of eoui^^e. tluTe are oI^vicjoh didcTenec^K betweeii these [wd studies, 
which a brief appraisal of Bateman and Zidonis and a imnv detailed 
look at Nfellon should make dear. 

Tile Bateman and Zidonls Study 

The study conducted by Hatenian and ZidrMiis (1.964) was a land- 
niark in the hiHtor)^ of research investigating tlie enVct of granimur on 
writing because it hypothesized timt the studs^ of a tranHformntinnal 
granuiiar would aflect the structure a{ tlie senteFices students wrote. 
As with any pionetM^ study, it should be looked upon as a product of 
Its time and i\ rellection of the state of knowledge of that period. 
In J 902=63, when diis study was conceived and planned, Chomskv's 
gcMjerativcNtrunsformatlonid giannnur was relatively iicw. ILxtravagant 
claims were being niadt^ hv its "generative" capabiUties bv over= 
enthusiastic suppoiters: e(|ually strenuons denniiciutions (lowed from 
traditional gramniarians who perhaps felt threatened, A further difR- 
Cidty was the complc^x pro;, stylc^ uf Noam Chomskv, who used u sort 
of 'linguiHtie shortluuKr' frecjuently couched in the language of mathe= 
matics to 'clarify" his idt^as. Not exacth- ideal fare fcjr th(^ uvc*age 
English teacher, who typically abaiidons the studv of mathenialics at 
an early age. Feelings were? high, jnisc<jneeptinns rif(% acrimony bitten 
It is nut surprising, then, duit when Bateniaii and Zidouis discovered 
that their experimental grouj) liad reduced the incidence of (^TOrs and 
at the sa!ne time had employed more mature stMitenct^ structures, thev 
eoneluded that it was u reHult of their students^ kncjwledge of trans- 
fnrmationai grammar. nejH^rativc* granunariaiis stofid vindicated. Or 
so it appcaiecL 

No ust^ful purpose would be Hvvvoi] hv exaniining the Batenian- 
Zidonis study in detail, but since several criticisms levelled at it bv 
Mellon deserve somc^ iitlentifju, a brl<*f deserijition of some aspects 
of the study might pros'e nsefuL 

^rhe Investigatcjrs selected the ninth grade of djc University School 
of Ohio State University and randomly assigiuul the students to two 
classes. Over a two-year period the experifucnita] class studied the 
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"regular cinTicul iin" iind Hpoclally prepared niateriab from the area 
of genonitive grimnuir Six prt'-toHt and post-test compositmns wtTt^ 
collected froni bndi Hertions duriiig tlia firHt three mnnths of the fifHt 
veur und the la^t three months of the second vear, The investigators 
rcportud the seiitenees ueeordlng to wjicther they eontained errorn 
or oot. Thev followed tills by calculating the inean "structural com- 
p]exit\' scores" for each of the. two sentence typen. The striictiiral 
ccniiplexity of a Hcntence was derived bv adding one to the nuniber 
of transfonnutioiiH each sunlenue contained. Forty-six trunsfonnatic;nal 
rules were listed Iw tlie investigators and used to identify the trans- 
formational historv of each sc^ntence, 

Batenian and Zidonis reported tliat tlieir exjierinu ntul ritudcnts* 
stud\* of transforinational granniiar enabled them to increase 5iignifl= 
cantly the proportion of welhformed sentences they svrote and to 
reduce tlie occurrence of errors in their writing. Tlie increase in aver- 
age striictural compIcNity scores for wcIUfurmed sentences was 3J9 
for the control class and 9.32 for the experiniental^whicli, of course, 
representLj an increuse of over five transfonnatiouH per sentence. 
Interesting results despite the fact tlmt the greatest changes in the 
experimental group were made by only lour students. Mellon rightly 
qucHtioiied whether anrtlvslH of variance was the appropriate statistic 
here. Nc'vertheless, he seemed] to ignoru an indisputable fact; Uie 
experiniental students did write sentences of greater complexity. Four 
students cinuprised approximately one-fifth of die experimental popu- 
lation, Although some of Mellon's criticisnis are well founded, odiers 
are, perhaps, a little too severe. Mellon took the investlgatorK to task 
I'or not iitilixiiig tlu^ flndliigs of Kellogg Hunt, ignoring du' fact that 
the Batenian-Zidonis studv, a two veur enterprise, was conipleted and 
published in thv sanie vear as Munts studv (1904), Aisc? questionable 
is the severitv of Mellcm s reaction to the invc^stigatorH' descri])tion of 
what tlie ciaitrcjl class studied. Mellon was correct, of ccjm^sc^ when 
he suggested that more inforinatjon should liave bei n given than the 
foltinving: 

Eucli eluss Hliidled wluil svuuld be euiisideruU the regular curriculum 
ut die sulicjul svilh Ihis exeeptiom Ihc cxpurimeniul ckm sludled nui- 
teriulK spocinlly uduptud by die investigators from Uiu uruu of genon\= 
lis'c gnirnniur. (iyfl4j p, 10) 

In eaeh classj iniprcjvement of pupil writing was onu of Iho jnujor 
cihjeeLi\'eH. Tim cIushuk clill'crud only in eonlenU nii ftjriiial grammar 
was studied in llic eonlinl cIuhs; tliu grainnuUienl conlunl descrihcd hi 
Chapters 2 unci 3 was stucKud by ihc pupils in the ex]ierlmenta! class. 
(lOfil, p. IJ7) 
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S.)mo sun of outliiu. of the English amivsv, that tlic cxporimental and 
u(jiitiQl studunts wen- oxposotl to wnuld no doubt have boen iisefu! 
mnvcvur, "rogular curriculum' does give tho vmder some idea of 
what went on. Surely any unusunl subject matter or todinique em- 
picn-ed would ddier have been avoided or ruported in somo detail 
It docs seem that Mellon reacted too strotiglv when lie declared, "Surelv 
■ this IS a nuijur oversight in such u study" (1969, p. 13). 

Mellon's final eriticism of the Batenmn-Zidonis study is sound Ho 
danned that the liyputhcsis of the entire experiniunt was based on a 
inie of argument wlu li was diffleiilt to accept rationally, and rigJidv 
took Bntcman and Zidonis' study to task for ckiniing that "pupl's must 
be taught a system Uiat accounts for well-formed sentences before 
they can l)e expected to produce more of such sentences themselves" 
am, p. 3). Abundant research has dcnioash-ated that young children 
Imve already niasteretl a very large proportion of the structures of 
Jinghsh before they get to scliool and quickly learn to handle the 
remamder in clenientary school. However, this whole question of 
language development will be discussed in detail later. 

Altliough the hypothesis of die Bateman and Zidonis study was 
based on a questioimble assumption and had certain mothodcilogica! 
problems, it (s nevertheless a signifieant study. Being wise after the 
event is a favorite practice of researchers, and "if onlv I had 
a common cry. This is within die nature of niaii. Their study was a 
pioneering one. That others would follow was inevitable. That they 
would profit from nilstakes and oversights is within the nature of tlie 
chsciphne. The Hignifieance of this study lies in tJie discovery that 
students who study transformational granimar end up writi,ig sentences 
tliut Imve fewei' errors and are more complex syntacticallv than students 
who do not. That is significant indeed. 

The Mellon Study 

Mdlon s purpose was to find out whether students who were e^^posed 
to what he called "transformutional sentuncc.combining practice" 
svoidd signifleuntly inerease their normal rate of growth in syntactic 
abdity. The restdts indicated that the students wlicj were exposed to 
the treatment showed statisticully signiflcant Ingreases In what Mellon 
ealled "syntaetic flueney," 

Mdlon's study was a reaction to the study of Bateman and Zidonis 
and showed signs cjf having prnflted from Bateman and Zidonis' 
expej-ieuccs, Mellon was not as interested In the possible corrective 
^ function of his sentence-combining prrtctice. the error-reduction effect 
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of so many pievfuuH HtutUcj^, but concontnitccl on the otlicM- iiiipfjrtant 
aspect of tlu! BatcinUT^Zidonis Htiuly, the incrtHise tliey found in Hyn- 
tactic canipluxitv. Ho rcjoctod thu Batcmun-ZidoniH duini that thu 
learning of yrammiitical riilc*^ per could loud to imprfivomcnt in 
student writing or that thu^L- rules could bo applied jn any cunscioti^ 
manner bv tlie writer. Mellon >>uggestcd that it waH the Hontence- 
cnnibining practice and not the study of tlie granimar that liad an 
elFect on die students' writing belias'ior, a point wliiuh will be examined 
later. 

Mt^llcnrs eNperiniental population conslHted of 247 white native- 
Anieriean niicldle-class si^veuth grade students in twelve classes in 
fcnir Hcho()ls in tlie B(Jston arcu, The schook were cliosen to represent 
urban, suburban, and private tducntion, 

There were three HOparnte ti'eatnuMits, Five experimental clusse?* 
studied a year^long course in tranHformational grammar that iiicluded 
a large amount of >ientence-enfnbining practice. Five control claHseji 
studied a c()urHe in traditional grummar, Two placebo clasHeH studied 
iio grammar at all but had extra lessons in literaturo and composition, 
but no additional Nvriting nssignnu nts. All twelve claHses studied die 
regular Englfsli program for their particular HchoolH, 

The writing Hainple at each test time consisted c>f nine cc)inpc5Sitions, 
eacl) written in one class period during die first four and last fcRir 
weeks of school. Mellon selected, for each student before and after 
the treatment, the first teu Tnuiits froiu each conipOHllinn diat the 
student wrote, ninety T-units in all at each test tiine.^ Mellon adapted 
die T-unit which Hunt (1905) described In his study Grammatical 
Structures Written at Three Cmr/^ Lcwals^ (Hunts and Mellon's T- 
units svlll be discussed later,) The main dependent variableH in the 
study were twelve laetorH of syntactic fluency, including T=unit length, 
suhordiriation^eoordLnatiun ratio, the number of nominal and "relative" 
clauses and phrases (which included udvcrblu! clauses ol time, place, 
and manner), elusteiied modification, and depdi of embedding, 

Comparison of pre- and post-test results Indicated dmt die expori- 
menta! group showed increases in all twelve factors and diat die gains 
svere Higniflcant at or beyond the .01 level of confidence, Mellon also 
compared die InereaHes aehieved by his group with normative data 
from the Hunt stuclv. Hunt had established normal per yc»ar growdi 
for nominal clauses and phraHes arid relathe clauses, phrases, and 
words. Mellon found that his experimental group showed from 2i to 

'A T-unit aijnsiNt^ of a principal dantic luitl uny suburdinutc eluuHo or ngiiclLiUHul 
striictHru attacried tc) or eiribeddyd in it, 
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3.5 ymvs of gruwtli un thcHu sanio factors, whik* Im control group 
Inilcnl to show <*vt'n ono \t*ar'H gnnvtli. Mdlon's InpothesiH tliut thu 
writing of tlic rxpcriintMital group wnuld show a Hignificant incrcasi: 
in svntactja (In«.M!cy was suhstantiatecL The Englinh teaching wcjrld 
wuH jn^stifiablv iinprcsscd by thuse findings, 

Alth(5iigh the Million Htiidv a substantivi^ pioec of iiinovativc 
rosviirch, it docs pose a number of ratlier interesting problems. The 
first problem is an iiniisnal one, Which of the Mellon rept)rtH is being 
discussed? There are twu reports^ une published in 1967 bv llarvard 
University and tlie other in 1969 by NCTi£. In the present disouHsion 
reference will lit* made to the NCTJ2 rep(jrt= However, statements 
from the lipilogue oi tlie 1069 report will be considured hiter because^ 
in this researeher's opinion, tlie Epilogue constitutes somctln'ng akin 
to a change of mind on Mellon's part and^ indeed, lends some measure 
of support to the liypcjtliesis of the present studv, which was out- 
lined in the s]3ring of 1969. 

A critical problem facing anyone e?camining the Mellon studv is 
t!ie (juestion as to what exactly etmstitutes transformational scaitence- 
combining praetice. Does "tranHibrmationar' mean simply that the 
students' practice was based on the wwarc-hers knowledgu of deep 
and surface structure which led him to construct the com])ining prol)= 
lems In kernel form? Or does '^transformational" implv the stuchnt's 
knowledge of generative grainmar? lixamination of OuV SGntanccs 
ami Tlwir Grammar (1965/;), Mellon s 162=page axperimental text, 
reveals lliut he taught generative grammatical concepts all the way 
du'ough. Fc)r cNample, on pages 137-138 the concept of pre-nDuii 
modifitM' is presented and tlu! students are encouraged to be able to 
identifs' adjective phrases, participles, passis^e participles, and parti- 
cipial compounds. Althougl] tlie student Is ''taught'' these concepts 
in one and a half pages, he never uses them arid indeed never en* 
cour^ters them again until tlie\^ appear as part of a rather formidable 
list— for seventh graders^ at any rate--in the last lesson (p, 1S7). 

Mellon s experimcMital treatUKMit demanded three things ()f his stu- 
denls: (1) that tlie)^ leurn transforniational rules like Tirel, T;gerund, 
T;der=NP, TnnKn, which they had to applv in the combining practice; 

(2) that thev learn concepts like passive Infinitive phrase, appositive 
noun phrase, partlelpial coinpuimd, ('te., which thev were never asked 
tt) applv ecniseiouslv in the eonibining practice; and^ most important, 

(3) tliat they learji a quite difficult set of grammatical rules (how 
well we are nev(-r tcjld), Mellon described his grammar as elumentarv, 
The present researcher finds it difficult to believe that seventh graders 
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woultl fincl it vii^y to incniorizi aiul/ur efiiiecpfualize such tlunnrlieal 
conHtructs a^^: 

T:gonjnd ^ NP + AUX -i VERB + NP =^ NP + S + VERB + 
INC + OF + NP. 

T:infin ^ NP + AUX + VEBJj + remnincler FOR + NP + TO 
+ VERB + remuiiider, 

Ttder^NP ^ NP + AUX + VERB + NP NP + VERH + 
URE + OF + NP. 
ANCE 
MENT 
TION 
AL 

Tlu* ViiHt exaiiipli* in u particularly intriguing one bccauHc' a studcMit who 
assiduously fcdluwcd tin* rule fur T:dcr-NP, which is sinnmarizcd on 
pugo 106 (j1 the expt?iimtnital tuxt. wnuld havt^ found, whun writing 
out problem 3 on page- 107, that the rule did not work, "Siinrnon.s pul> 
lislied tht* cxpcrimcMt'' cannot: ho changed bv ntcru] adherence to 
Mullon's rulu to "Sinunons' pubhcation of t]ie i>xperiinent . , 
Intleed, on the Hunie page (107) there are five more exanipleH, norw 
of wliich svill give tlio Htudent tlie proper auf^wer if he foIlowH Mellon H 
T:der^NP rule. 

Analysis of niiiny of tiwnv rules forced thl^ iuveHtigator, who had 
tauuht Ent^lish to Kc ventli i£rader.s Icjr about ten vearn, to conclude 
that iiiany were too difficult and that Mellon's average and below- 
average students were perhaps uj^ing the examples and largely ignor- 
ing the thecMeticaj apparatUH when they wrote out their Hentences. 

One iH left, then, with an inHoIuble probleni. Was it the ntudv of 
this partiuular transformationul graiuniar that led to the syntaetie gainH 
nmde by Melhnvs experiniental group? Or was it die eotnbining pviio^ 
lice only that led to theHc Increase?*? Or was it the interaction of the 
grunnnar study and the combining practicuP The design of Mellon's 
study doe^ not pennit this question to be anssvered because, as pre- 
viously mentioned, he taught a grumniar that was only partially 
utilitarian and exposed tht» students to combining practice too, 

There is evidence that this graniuiar was quite difficult. Perhaps 
Mellon's experlniontal group would have shown gieatCT increases in 
svntactic lluencv if thc> irranimar studied had been easier. The iinunmar 
studied may have inhibited sonie students and in sonic way counter- 
acted possibli* gains, Again, the study's design excludes the answer to 
this question. Mellon could perhaps have had a fourdi gruup Jitudy 
the granunar alone and write out a limited luiinber of illustrative 
sentences h) clarify the particulur ccinccpt being studied. 

Mullon did not mentifsn whetlier the experhhental students wert- 
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tetitQi] as b> Vimii /^^lative knosvlodge of tlio gramtnutical concepts 
studiccL Was tlierc u rulatiunHliip jDetwecn any of tlie tw^dvc factors 
t5f syntactic ilucncy and the studoim' relativu knowledge of the i^ranv 
nmr Htudiud? Mdlon duolared that " " 

Tho chief purpoHo of thiH cQurKc wan neither to rectify the siudentV 
hinguuga Ijehuvlor mjr to facilitate the sentence^combining practice. 
RRtlici', it was to prenent to Junior high scliool Ktiidents, in an obviously 
nitroductoiy nvainm\ an elementary trunsformatJunal graiinnar do^crib- 
ing tlic huiguagc conipelunce tliey and all otlier speakers drmdy 
posHiiHH, As Willi coiiti^mpomry ^Indies In utlier curricukim^, the inaiii 
jiistiflcatioi] for thi?^ cour^^e wuk ^vm in terms of the experiences and 
leuniingH generated by the hiqun'y jt oeCii?slonud, (1969, p, 27) 

If the elilof purpoHo wan to teach an elementary gmmmar, it would 
seem deNirablu to have tested the students' knowledge of that gruinmar. 
The gcnens inipruHNion one getn from an examination of tlio uxperl- 
nicntul text in that grammatical concepts arc being mmitionml but not 
thfrnniglily tuughh Fur exanipltv Jiighly complex Ijranching diagrams 
appear on page 116, and yet the student never asked to comtruct 
erne. On pages 127 and 128 six vory difficult grammatical terms are 
introduced, illustrated but not defined, and then Hunnnarized-al] cm 
5^earcely more than a page. Thuy never appear again until the overat] 
review, where they arc dimply listed. It would be a rare ses^enth grade 
student indeed who eonid learn tlie terms partioipial phrase, passive 
partleipial phrase, infinitive phrase, passive hifinitive pln-ase, prepu- 
sitiiinal phrase, and appositive noun phrase bv being slii)wn only one 
i'xample ()f eudh / " ' 

Mellon also ajsserted tliat 

. . , as un notivity designed tu reinforeu and furlher i!lu?itrate tnniH= 
formutions earlier leunied by the student, the pmblem-snlving pnietiee 
was eunsidered an Integrurpurt of the grumniar eourse und may be 
viewed in this ligl)!: quite without legard for ItH possiblu uifeeU upon 
syntuetie flueney. Itn role was svry mueh like that of the strnight^ 
h)rward esureises in furmuhi npplieation whicli are employed, for ex- 
uniple, in inodeni sehocjl algebriu (JBOy, p. 27) 

An exaininatiun of Our St^ntafwo^ ami Their Grammar, eiallv of 
the second half, would suggest that this Is not entircj the ease. 
Indeed, Mellon added thirty daily five-nnnute problems which w^ere 
not included in the text and which me further proof that the combin- 
ing practice was not simpls^ used fur iUustrativu pmposes, In fuirness 
to Mellon it shtudd be pointed out that in the Epiloguu he wroty in 
1969, he freely admitted to this charge, agrcying that there woidd 
be no need for so many examples, especIalU' any involving jnultiple 
unibedding. 
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Willie agreeing with Nfellon tliat hin >itiuh' Hh.uxM liave been pre- 
sented in wliat lie described as mi "a-rhetoriear' satting, the present 
reKearcher in not at all eunvineed that siMitence eombinin'' should 
ramain **jMhetorioal" Mellon continually insinted on tlie "a-rhetorlcar' 
nature of his study, when there is limited but indisputable evidence 
that his treatment ss^as not consistenth' rhetoric-free, For example, in 
the Preview Lesson of tlu* treatment Mellon savs to liis students. 

Now ihut you are Ijoginning junior high school, von will he des^oting a 
great deiil nf time to duveluping your writing skills, Wlir tliG study^of 
gnimniur help you to write helteif No one really knows the answer to 
this quesllon. But there are several ruusons for diinking that it 
muy. , . . IJy tlie-end nf the school year, ynu should lie writing sen- 
luiieus more skillrully lliuu you cjo now, ( iOfiS/;, p, 2) 

This is a clear assurance tlmt granunur studv should help them to 
write better. Later, while connnentjng on an exercise wbere the student 
has t() embed abtnit eight statements or kernels into a given sentenc<s 
"Yesterday we read ON'er tjiose munuseripts," Mellon sas^s, 

Evtin llunigh we liavu not used nil ilie mcjdifiers possible, vou rnav feel 
lliiit we have used Un) many, Tluit is, we may have eltnseu loo nianv 
addiUonal things to say about the **ninnuscripls'' in our rnain^elause 
stutemeut. , . , thus, you shotild cluiose these details curerully and try 
to huild eireeti\ e noun inrKlifiealion, 'rhe usi* cjf appmphafc added de- 
tail (sfleu Is the clflferenee belweeu InlereHtiug writing and nrdfnarv 
laekhisier work. For example, here is a "story" that eonNislK of tlnee 
senienec^K whose nouns are unniodifled: 

A girl Hot u\\i Sin- \\ piunie miu the wouds. 

Tlierc sliu nirt u wcilf. 

Tilt' wolf Jciinet! hvv fur a Innelh 

Nfjw we shall add several iuserl sentenees lu eaeli of the niain-ejause 
sentences gi\eii above. Notiee how these InsertH pnmdu deseriptive 
detail and give uuv "story^^ a recognizable tcaie. pp. 145=M6) 

On page 141 he says. "You will find that die repeat<^d modification of 
a single noun sounds t|uiti^ uatural/' 

It is obsicjus diat thc'rc* is, peiluips iuevital)h% a rlietoi'ieal tcme to 
Ibese statements, an impllt^d or explicit exjiortatlon to die student tu 
use diese devices in his own writing- There is a ecineern widi bow "it" 
soimds, Doesn't this imply an audience crltieully nniding or listening? 
The question of what Mellon means by ''a=rhelorical" and its implica- 
tions for tlie prestMit study will be taken up again in the last chapter. 

Finally, tlu^re is the rather inttMH^sting cjuestion as to when an en- 
hanced svntactic niaturitv would beecmie diset^rnlble to the i?eneral 
readier. Battanan and Zidonis ignored this issue, and Mellon was satis- 
fied that m) harmful side ellects appeared, If sentenc(^=conibining 
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pmctiCB is dosignod to make students writo Hcnimces that are mma 
mature xyiituetically, it kc'c-mis reusoiuibb to assume tliat at some pnint 
tins syiitactie difloieiice would show qunlitativah'. The results of 
Mellon s quality evajuatmn were disappointing. The control group was 
judged on post4est>; to hiive written compositions that were simiifi- 
cnntly better than those written bv die expenniental group Xiellon 
attributed these results to tho small «nniple si^e and/or the efleet of nrw 
especially tiilented eontrt)! teacher, 

\Vouki a larger, iriun- reliable suinple luu-e Favored the experimental 
group:' Mellon, whose experiniental group inereased their T-unit 
, length bv approxiinately J. 2 words per Tninit, suggested that diis 
increase is. not sufReient to Ijeeome notieeable even tf) an experienced 
grader. Two rather interesting questions arise quite naturally from t\m 
observation I (1) At approxiuiately what point would an experienced 
grader recognize dint Hiere were syntactic din'erenees in die students' 
writing? and (2) Would these syntactic diflerences Inlluence the 
graders evalurttieiu of the students' writing? 

Tlie natenian-Zidonis and Mellon exptn-inients, then, exposed stu- 
dents to the study of traiisfonnatioiial ^raininur. and bod, studies 
showed that dieir experiniental groups wrote seiitenees which were 
syntactically more mature. Hateinair and Zldonis ussuined that it was 
a knowledge of generative grammar and its Upplication dmt enabled 
then- experiinental subjects to write differentlv. Mellon called to ques- 
tion such an assnniption. clainiing that It was Hie eombining practice 
not the gmnnnar, that enabled his students to write dillei^ntly But 
tin- clesign ot the Mellt.u expfriment makes it iinp.>ssible to ascertain 
wiiether the study of transfonnatif.nal grammar had a positive or 
negative or no eflect on the students' syntactic development. 

TluM-elori!, although there is at least some doubt as to what exactly 
caused their students to write- dllFereiid\- there ean be no doubt timt 
both m the Haleinan and Zidonis study and in the Mellon study the 
cxperimeiita! treatun-nts signiReantlv altered die writing behavior of 
students c>xpo,sed to tlieni. 

Audi'o-LIngual Studies 

Anodier group of lingiiistie researchers s\>]v) have altered the syn- 
tactic writing behavior of their students are the ady<.eates of die 
audio-lingual or oral-drill teehnif|ue. wliieh has. of course, been used 
m the teaching of hjreign laiigitages for a number of years. Thri'i* 
rather interesting audio-lingual experiments bv Nev (iOGfl) nxub 
(.1960), and Miller and Ney {I9Q,S) have been 'nndt-rtaken wiili gen- 
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vYoWv significant rcsultN. Ik^cjUUHc the nictliodnlogy in all of tlicHo 
oxpcHmunte wan, aaeurdiiig to Nov, "baHically vury similar since tliey 
folluwod the* incjclul of tlic pilot project with sovcnth gradcr.s which 
was niporhKl in the* English journal by Ncy" (pp. 2-^3), nu ust-fiil 
purpoHu would be served in analyzing eacli study In detail 

In ul! three Htiidies the experimental treatment was designed *'tu 
conditiun the students tf) uhc^ sentences of predetermined syntactic 
types through verba] nuinipulution of repreHentativo sentences from 
oral cues" (Ney, p= 2). Tlie three studies also included written 

exercises whicli were related to the oral exercises in order to effect 
transfer of training from speech to writing, In all but one of die 
experiments the progress of the students was measured by having the 
students %vrite for an unspeeified time about a film which they had 
just been Nhowe '- he sentences in these compositions were elassifled 
bv tspe and counted according to tt^ehniques devised by Hunt (1965) 
and CyDonnelh et ah (1987), The experinienters were interested pri= 
nuuih' in finding answers to tsvo questionHi (I) Did the experimental 
classes write inore of the structineH that they had been ccniditionod to 
usi> than their respective eontrol classes? and (2) Were the esperi- 
mental classes' sentences syntaetieally more mature? 

In these studies die pre- and post-test film waH the same, to control 
for dit^ posHible inlluenee of siiliject matter On tlie syntactic structures 
the students might use. Since stmlents readily use the syntactic pat- 
terns they hear in a film^ thev were shown, wldi one exception, filnis 
without narrative or dialogues Ney sumnied up the test results by 
declaring that, 

In the threu eNperinients in which pretests and posltusts were given, 
imprus'eineiit in tlie fcsrni of ii greater frequunuy of nccurrenee xm the 
poHiieHts cjf the hlruelures practiced waH uKvays measureable although 
it did iiul alwiiys reach a level at which the experlniunt was statistlcully 
sigiilficuiU, (1968, p, 4) 

It is obvious, theuj duit audlodingual techniques cause some change 
in student writini£ behavior. 

The Miller and Ney Study 

The hist of the three experiments brieHy described herup the Miller 
and Nov studv (1968), was the most interesting for the purposus of 
the present study, The Miller and Ney study compared die perfor- 
manee a Iburtli grade experimental class which was exposed for 
one year, September to June, to regular oral practice in nmnipulating 
syntactic structures with a fourth grade eontrol class that had regulnr 
. leHsons in reading and ctimposition, 
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Jhu uxpoi-iincntul class was oxposecl tu thu truatnicmt four davii 
u week diirifig thii ty^siivoii pciiods of from thirty to forty iniiuites aiid 
in tho second hnlf of the uspcriiiicnt, two days per sveek during thirty 
periods n%^eraging forty to fift>' niiuutes. Tvpicallv. studentH wei'e 
asked to repeat two cue sentences wlilch were written on the Ijlaek- 
board, for cxaniple, 

T\w hay put i!ig oW iiiun down, 
'rliu hoy w.ns S'erv rfrod. 

The teaclier would tlien read tile seuteMces in a combined ioini. e.g., 
"The bo\', who was wry tired, put tlie uk\ niun down," Then the 
students would perlorni clionil reading of this sentence. TlieSi? were 
reinforced by ten siuillarls' stnictui'ed eornljined sentenee.K which 
were practiced orally by the class. Review exercises were also con- 
strueted whieh contrasted the differing sentences studied. The students 
were also given practice in writing out eorrect sentences wlien the 
teaeher read sets of cue .sentences. 

Cencrally speaking, the- trerttnient w;is designed to produce thrdfc 
types of sentences i 

1. sentences with wlio and wimh adjective elnnses: 

A, lie looked at the boy. The boy caine out of tlu; river. 

B. He looked at the boy who came out of the river. 

2. sentences witii initial and final adverb clauses: 

A. The prineess cf)uldn't be married. .She was too proud, 

B. The princess ctjuldn't be inarried because she was too proud. 
13.. Because .she was too ])r()ud, the prince.s.s couldirt be married, 

3. sentences with subject and predicate nominals derived from the 
deep structure I 

A. Sometbing disturbed the king, The princess talked. 

B. Tlie talking of the princess disturbed the king. 

After the oral practice the students participated in dioral reading 
from various textbotiks, froni rewrites of Mark Twain's work, and 
from folk tales written fur foreign students, This kept the lessons inter- 
esting, gave the students udditionul practice, and provided a linguistic 
c<jiite.xt for the language exercises. 

Bcith the experimental and control gnnip.s showfKl an lncron.se from 
the flrst pre-test in the structures wliich wen- taught, but only the gain 
shown by the experimental ■ group was stiitistiealh' signineant the 
results from the seeond post-test ipdicated that the expc-rimental group 
wa.s using the Htruetures prnctieod far more fre<iucntlv than the 
control grcHip and tliat tlie eN-peritnental gain was significant ut the 
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\v\v\ of confickMicts It was felt that tlic giun udiit'vctl by the 
control gnjup uus din^t-lly uttributublo to tlio offcet of tliu iiaiTaHnn 
oil tlu' first film, Thv ('xptTinicjitai group ako wrcitc a grcator numhor 
of words tiiun the control group, and tlu' Inmuise in expc^rinicMituI 
output was statistically Hignifiennt Analysis ()f variance indicated that 
Oil both the ineidencc^ uf structures practiced nrrd nuniber of words 
imnhwvd at the second ]3ost-test tlu^ dllference in perfonnanee was in 
fuN'or of the (^xpt^riinental group and sigujficant at tin* ,001 level of 
confidence. 

'Hie Miller and Ney study also mensured the length of tnulti<:lause 
and single^'lanse T units and conipared the scores of tlu^ experiniental 
and eojttrol groups by anahsis cjf variance. On these meaHurc** the 
esp(^riniei!tal i^rotip sho^ved a generallv greater iinprovenient than 
contrtil group, the most impn^ssive gain being made in the number 
of words in niulti=clause TMuiits from the second pre-test to the second 
post-tt^st Th(^ exp(>rimental group wrott* just ov(*r twic(* tlu^ number of 
words in !iiuUi-cluuse 'r-units on die secoiid post-test as tliev Imd done 
cm tlic seeord pre4(^st In eoiiiparison widi the control group the 
experimental group wrote few(*r simple sentences and proportionatclv 
mon^ complex Hentenees. 

S'lininiary 

It is clear from tlu^ evidtuce of the studies surveved in Hiis chapter 
that there is, contrary to die findings of the mam' traditional-grammar 
writing studies, a V(Ty real connection bet\veen a certain kind of 
language stiidy and writiiig, Heeent ex])eriments have effected change 
in student writing behavior. The experiniental groups wrote sentences 
that were syntaeticallv intn'e mature. Oral and written drills undoubt- 
edly made a difftTence. Aldumgh it is at least (piesHonable wliedier 
it vnis a knowlcKlge of generutive grammar that led Bateman and 
Zidonis' students to write niore mature senteneeK, it is not unreason^ 
able to assume that something in tlieir experimental treatment must 
hav{» caused diose students to write uiore tnaturelv. And lastly, al- 
diough the dc^sign of Mcllon's study does not provide an obvious basis 
lor his conclusion that it was die sentence-combining practice that 
made the difference, comuKin sense tells us that Melltiii was probubly 
right. Indeedj Mellons multiple enibedding of keniol senteneeH is tlie 
most promising technique yet developed for utilizing transfurmational 
tliecjry* lluwever, die unauHwered questi(jn rtMiiainH: What efFect did 
tlie grainntur study have on MelloirH exp(*rinuMital group? 
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SYNTACTIC MATURITY AND SENTiNCE COMBINING 

iMigHsli tcuicluTs \\\\\v ul\vii\s bcHMi iu\"iru tliat un the uvcrag(* 
youngiM' cIiiltlrtMi cl(v not writi* as wmII as tlo olclc^r cliiUlrtMi, that lii^li 
sdinol stiultMits \y\iiv hvllvv tliai! t^IiMiicntarx" studciits, ancl, of courHc. 
lliat (Hlticatcd adults writt' Ijt'ttt'r than liigli HchcHil studcMits. Inchultul 
ill this judgmiMtt wvvv dccisitins not onlv aljoni tht^ ideas, cirgaiii^^ation. 
voeabulary, and spolhiig ust^d h\' ihvsv ffnups, hut also abcjiit thv 
^it\'Ic^ It was (jhviouji to du'st' ttuicluMS tliat the uv)vv niature \\i'itrr 
Hoindiuw^ ])ut his idcuis down chllenMid\ .dlis sentences werc^ j;enerallv 
longer. He put niori^ liito hts HenttMiees hv kMigtlienini^ liis independent 
chuises and b\' using nujre suI)ordination. 11u*se Hentences wore usuullv 
nioit* coniplc^x. luncier, hardtM' to rcuuh KngHsh teaeliers called the oldcM' 
students style nion* ni[itun\ And if his stvle failed to please tliein, it 
nijglit be calli^d ininiaturi^ or eh()pjn\ CoinnientK like "Voiir stMitenees 
lack flow" or adviee likt^ "Trv iu write nifac natinudl\*' are common^ 
plaet' on students' papers. "Your sentence structure lacks inaturitv" is 
perhaps an accurate but not \'t*r\^ helpful plvvv of advice to give to 
a student. He might even ask Iiis teadier what was nieant And what 
to do about it 

In the present studv nuiturit\' of sentence structurt^ will be defined 
in u statistieal Hcnsi' as du* range ol- die SiMitence tspes found in 
samples c)f the studcMits^ writing, aiul it will usuallv be referred to as 
"syntactic inaturity." CtMierallv spt^aking, English teaciiei'K have been 
able riot nnh^ to distinguish between elenientar\^ and high school 
student writing, but also to idi^ntifv nornial stages of development 
in studiMit writing as txpical c^f a piu'ticular grade range, Confronted 
by a composition written bv a fifdi grader, an expeHenetHl teaclier 
eould describe it as Kyntaetically niaturc or iniinaturu or norniah The 
trouble was and is that teacherH often disagree. Dilfereiices of opinion 
about somediing as vague as st\'le Wi)uld be inuvitable. \\1iat was 
needed was some kind of objective nieasure that would confirm the 
intuitions teachers feel about maturity of sentence structure and 
describe the features that constitute: i^yntuctic niaturit^' in ciuantifiablc 
terms. If (juantiflcatloii could be satiKfactorily aecompHshed, then 
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iHH'iruiI .stu<4t\-i c>l SN ntLic'tie flt-H'L'l(5pinc^nt coiilcl rcacliK' l)o idcnlifiod unci 
( »l)j('uti\'t'l\ verified. 

TIk- nLh aiitagL'S siicli niOLiHiircs lor l]\v LCni|)iHli tenclicM' urr ohviouH, 
StuclontH \v]u) arv unt: cliHpla\1iig '^noiTnul ' growth could be cjiiickh^ 
klt-ntifit^d and gh't-n renicdiul inHtruction. 13ut wliut al3E)nt thv Htndcmt 
wli() \ti dt'\H*it)ping ''nfjrnia!]%' Is this the* host that hi' can da? Stii- 
donts \vlic) uOMic from a hoinr <'nvii(jiiniiMit tlsat has rich cultinni] and 
h'n 1^11 is tic cxjicriciiccH wtnild ]ircdictabl\^ !h* alins'i' uxH'raijc' in ssii tactic 
inatiUMtv. Sinct' \ariaH()n^ in sxiitactic niuturitx^ arc incHspiitablc and 
Hincc iinrmal growtli is I'calh' onK' a wav ot Having UN'crugi' growth, 
it sceniH rcasnna])le to assunic that this noi'inal rate of grfnvtli could 
ht- acccliM'utcd or retarded iind(*r certain tn^atnient conthtions, 1 his 
stiid%^ thuK directs itnelf to the (luestiun of wliether sentence-combining 
jiractice will enlianct* thc^ normal growtli of «vntactie niutiirit\\ 

Xangungo Development Studies 

The many htudies of hmgnage developnicnt tluit ha\^e been piib- 
liHlu^d have betMi criticalh^ rcnMewed b\^ Ileider and Hoidor (1940), 
MeCardiv (195-j), and nioi -centlv bv Curroll (TOflO), Erwin and 
Miller (1963). Melinn (1965£/), aiur O' b()nnelh et ah (1967), There 
is tlu'refoj't* Jio nd vantage to be gained bs^ reviewing the literature 
again, 

Tniditionallv, tsbstTVutions on language developnient or ^^s'ntactic 
niaturity have identified the lengthening of Hcntcnces and incrcniKed 
use of subordinate c]ausi*H as indicators of prugress toward a mature 
.style, Murt* rc*centlv, several norTnative studies have further specified 
the s\MitactLC characteriHticH that diHtinguish the "writing of older from 
that of yc)uriger MTiter.s. T\\'o of the more iniportant recent studies on 
language dcvelopniont are tliOHe dune bv Hunt (1964, 1963) and 
O'Donnell^ et ah (1967). Because of limited time and resouices which 
necessitated liiH pt^rfornnng all the svn tactic segnienting and counting 
liiniselfj the present researclier was anxiou*^ to find an economical, 
efficient, and reliable* measure or mea.su res of .s\'n tactic maturity. Al- 
though Mellon had investigated twenty variables and had found all 
but two of them to be significant at the .05 and inoie often bevond 
the ,01 IcN^el of confidence^ luany of these measures seemed to be 
higldy redundant The findings of the Ilimt and O'Dormell studies 
suggested a reasonable cumproinisc. 

Hunt (1965) investigated 1000-wurd samplus of the free writing of 
school diildren in grades 4, 8, and 12 and the writing of skillod adults 
who publislied in TIw Atlantic and ffcirpars. Hunt intrnduced a new 
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LivtMi a ciiHiml cxaininaUcjii t)! rablc J rc^S'oals that lor wrjrds pur 
T-iujit, ulauscs per T-iinit:, and wcirtls per thiiist* ihvrv is generally a 
HtViuW inartuisc incjving iij3 tht^ grades tor tVw c<niibinod figures of 
O'Donnc'll and I hint through grade 7, Iliint's figures fcir grades S. 12. 
arid Ik'N'OucI imlleate a efnitinimtion o( this steady inereincMit, 

Table 1 

W^ords pur T-Unit, Cllauso per T^Unit, ^Vnrtls per ClauHo 

Superior 

Gradu Lyvul 3 4 5 7 H 12 AdultN 

Words T-Unil 

CrDonudl im 9.34 9.99 

lltmf 8.5 1 n.34 14,4 20.3 

Chuisos T-Unit 

CrDautwll I.IH 1.27 1.30 

Ilwit 1.29 1.42 L68 L74 

O'DamwII fiS 7.4 7.7 

liinif 6.6 8J 8.6 lis 

Sntiit'f=A{liipli.'ti tiiiili Hunt ( ly7U). HuHt'd on ilatu n^jif iiU^el by Iluiii { HKi5 | niid 
by OlDnniU'lb tA uU ( 1967). 

Bijth Hunt and O'Doniujll also irnn_\sti gated the nuniber t)l senteiice- 
eonihining ti'aiiHfnrniatioris used bv their experimental Hubjeots and 
diseovtM-ud that thiH iuimher increased as the siibjeetK got older, irtint 
ft)tmcl that older NvriltM'S. c'SjieelulK' skilled adults, use u nmeh largtM' 
rninihia- ol trans form at ions per T-u.nit and per eliuise and eouekichu! 
tliat this exphiined tht' biet that elauses. t^sjieeiallv thf)sc^ af skilled 
adults, increased in leiigtli with niatiunty, 

hi examining stil)nrdinaU^ elaiis<'S, Hunt reported tliat tlie most 
hnportant des^elopintMital trend ^^u\s im increase in adjeetivc clause's, 
which more than doubled in fret|iienev% the percentaij;<* incrtuist^ being 
slightlv grenter during the second half oF tlu* time sp.ui. 'J'he number 
of adjective clauses per T-unit for grades 4, aiul 12 \suis .(}4d, ,090^ 
and .18, respect[veU% This represented an almt)st loiu'fold increase, 
liimt concluded by suggesting that the increase in number of adjec- 
ti%'e clauses was niost important as an index of maturity. His supca-ior 
adults u.sed ,25 per rnaiii clause, which was more than the muribcr 
used bv his twelfth grade ^-s, Ilunt then declared that, for adjective 
clausc*s, 

the rale of inereuse from one of tlie four groups te the iiext is rennirk- 
iihly steady, and ulso rather dnimaticully large. Ovur tlie three grades 
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iit;,m ""^ intivi.se is nearly fcunfold, ln,t ff wc indudf ihu fonrtl, 

mmt n.pu.t«l aisc, that noun cAamvs signfficn.itlv inc.™!, although 
th-,r (m'rall pt.m.ntngi. increase. ^vaH about Imlf ■tlmt shown bv ndicc- 
n - Clauses. ^ ' 

Hunfs sldllc-d udnltK wrotu T=tinit« 40 pcucunt hnigc-r tlmn did l,is 
twelfth gnulcr.. The- older w.-it.r« nut only wrotu ,m,ro subordinate- 
clauses pvr >n„ni clansc- fsp^fully adjective elauKes. thev a]«o wn.te 
Icmgc-r clauHes. which, <,f course, ccHnbined witli the greater number 
(.1 claust-s. aec.,niMt<.d tor th,Mr writing longer T=unit«. The O-Donnell 
slu<l^' stressed the iinportrtnce of T^uuit length as the most effective 
.single riiea.sure oj- .syntactic mnturity; 

Thi.s inve-stigulion .siipp,„t.s the. fiiKlinns hv IhuM (Ifjfi4 IU05) th-if 
u heu airlv eNU.,sive sunipli-s c.f children's Iun|.ua«e arc d.faine l ie 
mean lenglh „ T=UMits has Hpeeial cluin, to enticlLnUinn u " h,,pk^ 
pp S-toH''- ''-■'^'"P'^-'t m symuetie eontroi: (1^] 

O Donuell also suggc-sted that the c-nornuuish. tinie^ci.nsmnin.r prneess 
of countn.g the kind and depth of .vcrs^ sentence^eomhiniflg trun^: 
lormatH.n ni,g!,t periiups Ik- regarded as redundunt when lu- stated 

The reaclily perf„r,„ed euienla!i„„ of mean lengths „f T^units. I,ow..^■c■r 
ai^pc.ns 1<, give u vlmv appruximaiinn to results cf tlie m,„.(. enmpH- 
calod aeeuuntiug el senleneo^tMnhfning InuisfurmallrniN: (1H67, ^. m) 
Whilv agreeiMg that older ^vrite,=s crnplov different sentence struc^ 
tures than do younger writers, the English teadu r might have obser^^.d 
tiiat older writers siniply deal with different subject niattc-r. Perhaps 
It was the eonstraints of diis subject matter that accounted for the 
m(j,-e mature syntax used by (,Ider xvriters. The Hunt and cyDonndl 
sUidies that have already been examined dealt wid, t%vo different kinds 
of free wntmg, and frc-e writing rendered diis question unanswerable 
• An expernnent conducted by ITunt (1970) was designed to fJnd 
out whether stiKlents. dific-ring i„ age and maturitv level, and adultH 
would d.spiay difh-re„t levels of syntactic maturity when confronted 
with the mma subject mutter, These students would sav tJie same 
tinng, becnnsc each was given a set of extremely sin.ple sentences to 
cun.b.ne and nrstructed to utilise all of the infonnution thov con- 
tained, \\ hen a writer added any idea that wuH not cuntuined'in the 
original diirty^two sentences, the whole .sentence was deleted 
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The iristrurnent used in the Htiicly wan cU*\'t*l()pDcl by Roy 0"D( inn el I 
uf thu Floridu Statu Uhivcrsitv. It is a pannage cnntahiing Lliiitv-twu 
Hiinplc sentences, which thu Htudents weru instructed to "writu in 
ii hotter was*/' The instriimcMit svns achniiiistc^rod to over a tliousund 
students, ahiiuHt exdasiveh^ white, in gradeH 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 in 
Talhiliassue'H public HuhonlH. From cuiuh gnide level fiftv Htudents 
were cho.sen tt5 represent "Hornething close to a ncnnial di.stribution 
i)t ncadeinic ability'' and from the scores ftjr eacli Htudent'H writing 
nieans wc*re conipiited for each grade and for tlie liigh-, middle^, and 
low^abilitv groups in eaeli grade. Althoiigli Hunt used a number of 
new mensures, and got especial Iv interesting results with what he 
called Htructitrej^ less than a prcnliciite and leHs than a clause, his 
findings relating to the number of enibedding transforniations and to 
clause and l=unit length were of particnlur interest to the preHont 
study, 

Although all the writers were recpiired to say die sunie thing in 
Hunt's experinient, the okU\r writers displaved supericjr svntaetie nia- 
nlpulative abi]it^^ Their sentences were alFucted by tlicir syntactic 
maturit\'. Older writers tended to use a wider varictv of transfofniations 
whcMi reclueing inputs to U*ss than a prediente, Tlle^^ wrote lf)ngrr 
clauKeK and Iniiger T-units. Tnterestinglv, the trcmds indicated in Hunts 
1970 study ure tlie same ns those shown in hi.s and O'Donneirs studiuH 
of free writing. 

Of particular concern to the present study were Hunt's findings that 
tlie nuniber of enibeddings of kernels corn*) a ted Iiiglilv svith clnuso 
length and tlmt s^^ntuc■tic niatuiit\^ consisted chiefly \u the ability to 
make !nan\' embedments per clause. Hunt derrionst rated that syntactic 
matmitv ins^olves a nianipulativc skill that is, in some sense, inde- 
ptindent fjf subject matter. Even W'heii the older writtjr added no more 
infornuitiori, he still wrote niore words per T-unit and more* words 
per clause. He displaved more syntactic maturity* 

The research reviewed in the present study has shcjwn tliat as the 
child niatureSj he tends to cnibed more sentences, wliicli results in 
an I ri crease in clause and T-unit length in his wTiting, Perhaps thcsu 
increases can be attributed to liis cognitive dev^elopnient. Or perhaps 
they are the result of his iniitiiting thu more mature st\'les tliat he 
eiicounters in his reading and in con\'ersation at schooL ^Vlmtes'cr the 
rcaso>i, there is clearly a deveh>pmontnl trend. Therefore, since they 
tend to increaKe with age and are indicative of a developing linguistic 
maturity', the syntactic characteristics oiitlined liere would appear to 
be efficient criteriu for describing syntactic niaturity. 
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ruU., and tdl^^ "Pf 

rc'sc-nrclu-r nmcc-s u-ith Mr]],,,,'. ) , p.ir.sing. Since tht- iircsoiit 

Hon rule. a„d trad a vdS ' .•c-J.ot>on c,f appHocJ trnnkn„a= 

Jicrc. about tlu-m '^'^ ""«^'"S '""«^ "''^^l be said 

contc-„t" and thus dJ.truct. him "fr m f"'"^'- P"'"«««« 

thvsv an. Hraund!^ frn- tl„. • r I'^^^^-^t 'esonrdior cunnct agree tlmt 

Mellon sc-cnu-d not t ^ ^'^^ ^t^^'"" kcrnek 

language nnd ^carniu^ e;^; ^'^^ IST' '''""f " ^'^'^^S" 
which xviJI Ik. discrstd '\ '"•ffcontl language. These studfcs, 

nsscrtc.d that " hiluji icai in nature, Jlc also 

Jl^Ient¥lf"S^^,;^^||';"^';''«:^^^ was neither to veoMy the 
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rffiuitMit sfnttMicc-cunibiniiig ]inictict% naint^l\% tliat thv final Iit'liavifjr 
cOicited from the student should be the production of a "fully formed 
statement whcjsc Htructure is predc^termined and characteristic of 
mature exprcHsion" and that tlie content must be given in a forniat 
that \v\U facilitate tht» jircKluetion of the desired sentCMice, 

Sentence-Combining Practice Not Dependent 
on Formal Knowledge of a Grammar 

However one nuiv disagree with certain aspects of Xfcllnns rationale 
for transformutionnl seutencc-comljintng practice, erne is faced with 
a hard fact It wt)rked. Mellon cluinied that the combining pnicHtx' 
was an integral part <jf the grammar study. The present rescarener 
questions this claim, Mcllfin aiso dcelared that the combining practiau 
nuist bt* a-rhetDrical Althcnigh thiK assertion is at least a matter for 
ctmjeeturtv and indeed it will he called to questicjii later in this study, 
there can be no dlsptiting the fact that Mellon s transforniational 
scntence^combtning practice was conducted in a largch= a-rhctorical 
setting. 

Tlic rati on ah* for tlic present studx^ grew out of experiences the 
present researcher had in his senior secondary classes in his native 
Scotland, where he lived until he had completed an M,A, from Glasgow 
University. A favcjrite activit\^ in Scottish English classes was an exer- 
cise which supplied the Htudent with perhaps six or svvvn kerneblikc 
statements and directed him to "write all of these as a compouncb 
CO in p] ex sentence with two adjccti%'c chxuses, an adverb phrase, and 
two adverbial clauses, one of concession and one of place/' Suppose, 
as often happened in this rc:M)archers case, die wretched student did 
not know either what a compomid-coniplex sentence was or what an 
adverbial clause of concession was. In a classroom environment where 
pliysical punishment for unsatisfactory work was an everydav occur- 
rence and its avoidance an attractive alternative, the student would 
simply work widi what he did know and use his intuition for what 
remained. And he was quite often successful in coming up with the 
coiTect answci^s. (Perhaps the "paddle" hasn't been sufRcicntly inves- 
tigated as a sentence^conibiniug stimulusi) 

Years later this researcher chanced on the Mellon treatment and 
immediately set about solving the sentence-combining prciblems with- 
out beneflt of Mellons grammatical signals. It was a fairly difHcult 
enterprise at first. But it wasn't long before "(T?rel)'' became "svhu'* 
or *Svluch" or ''that" and, more difficiilt, '*{T;fact)" and "(Tiexp)" com^ 
bined to becomo "it , . that/' After that the hunt was on. Could all 
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nf tlum. granmuu- lui,H. br. diminatc-cl und a nvvivs uf pn.ctieal -little' 
fu-lp. Suhst,t,,UHP Th. advantages uf tln« upp.uuch w.!,,- 1. T 
s ud<.n K .voulcln t hav. tn ,t,dv « .nu„.na, M,at. f<„- sc-cnth g ac e ^ 

Iw ... c.fh.et „| thc> gnmnMur study „n Htudc-nts whu si.npl ■ could 

.iHMVM. w.„- n,,t thcrnuMhlv ta„gl,t i„ Mdlons trcat.n.nt but m £ 
m-nt„„..d TiK- sf„.plicity uf tl.c instru.tiuns .auUl n^^ 

u. jt..dc.nt clca , unhu-upc-.-od. with cnne.pts wlud, I.u,^u 
d.-vdupnK.„t rcm-a,d, has dcnonstratcd ho ah<-a'h- has .nastc^r.d T^v 
«.n.pk..,ty „1 tin. pruhk.,ns would „„t be- reduced but voMUofac^^ 
M,u.u. <„. Suc.<-ss ,„ight broc.d succsH. Studonts dnn't Hk. tradltin,^, 
gnun.„n,. stuc^ . ,K.t o„Iv iK-caus, it is bu. ing, but also boc.u^ ' ^ Z 

c)l McJluns kc..,u.l.c.,nh,.ddnig srstc-m mi^ht bi- rt-nli/t-d 
wHM "'"'^'^""""W^' «KSu,m- that when thev w.-r, 

. "us 1 "-W'.ing prubl<.n,s. at Ic-ust sumo uf Mdlon^ 

. d nts ,„.u iHU-c. gone through an c-.pcTle„ce si,u/lar to tlii. .esoarch^ 
c t...„agu c-xpc-nc-ucc-s i„ Scotland. Althuugh tl,cv iutght have liad 
. n V a skc-tehy knuwlclg, .,f th. grnmnuUicafconec^l.. p.-uba 
ad recourse U. th.i,- own practical linguistic expeHcnce Ir, ..ure 
.kdy tlnn- /lucked back i„ the tc-xt and found a ccLbinin. pA^blcni' 
alrcmly solved. cxcMnplihing a similar problem ° 1- ^-^Hm, 

w d live IW. f '"T"" .ncauiugful content ,Ao^f, 

.^ s nt?n^ f'? t'^^pcTicncc in the produotiun 

He ; "T^' 'r^'"''" '^^ would ordinarilv 

utc^ He uH Id g,vx. ]„s undivided attontiun to tho actual process .^f 

ma^^S """"" ---'"S ^b"- g™- 

tt/!^ l'" ""^ graciously gave the present rosaarchcr permission 

J.c pe.e„t study retamed at least 95 pereeut of Mellon's sciences 
th.^ ccmipansons of the results ccn.Id be M,ado. Oecasionullv Bosto; 
am.^,^et nnn,,^. spc„=ts arenas, etc., were changed to tlreir oc^i.J^ 
n. Jalhihassee, Ve.y little else was diangcd. Sh.co «ome of he 
r.^ fi.'c.mnute dailv ..ea.ises that Mc^llon s students worked ^ 
^vc.u not ava, able, this researcher substituted an equivalent numb^' 
of s.nidar kuids «f combining problems. numbci 

m!)U^'T' ^"'"f''!' - ^ i"«"«-poratcd vcr>^ important changes in 
Mcllun s format and tiiese changes were .so in^p.jrtint ns to niter tl 
very nature of the activities. This study Is a iplication of ^Ml^ 
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tmUf in tlie Ht'nsc* that t\w stxidvub^' final pnjcliict wan a >it-M'ieK of 
similar HeiitunueH, 

Mc*Ilon's HtuclentH wqyv vK\mmd to stiulv cif a transformational 
grammar thrcjiighout the year. TIios^ luarncd a Kcriu^^ of tranHformationa] 
concupt^i which apparcMitly fadlitated tho Holution of tlio Hontcnco- 
comliining problems. To il]ustrate the form of h\H transformational 
sontcMiee-cumbhiing problems Mellon used tlie following example that 
would appear in about the seven th month csf the grammar course; 

Prahlcm: 

The eliildren elearlx^ inu^^L liuve wondered SOMETMIKC. 
T\w honiliiiigs luid (irplianed die children. 
SONfETiiLNG NVUii luniiiinlv pthssihle .stMnchoss-, (T:wli) 

Tlieir eonc|iierorH pretended SOMETIIIKG, (Tnnfiii— T:exp) 
Chewing i^uni and smiles niight enmpensule for tlie Insst-s. 
(Trfuct) 

The InsHes were' heurtbreuking. 

Tliuy luicl SD reeentlv susLained the losses. 

(Mere the sludenl wntes the fullv formed Henteiieej ( 19fi9, p. 22) 

MtOlon explained tlie process like tliis: 

Briefly, the righl hand indentations show how the enihedding is to 
pHjceed, The first buntenee is idways llie maiii clause. Tlie sentencu or 
sentenees iinniediatelv henuatli it and spneed aim phice to tlie rii^lit 
are to be enihedded lliurein, and su on down the list of sueeesstN'olv 
right-spaeed sentenees. The eapitalized word "fiOMETHINC" indf- 
eates un open nnminul pUHition. repeated niiuns sigrinl reluti\^izrtti()n. 
jUkI parenthetienl iteniH are ubhresMuted transformatinnal direetlons 
svhere necessary. (1969, p, 23) 

Tbu present study abandoned entirely the formal study of grammar 
because grammar stud\' was not ncc?ded, What was iieeded was a 
series of simple, consistent, practicah and officient signals designed 
for tliu sole purpose of facilitating the sentence-combining operations, 
They had to 1_dc easy to understand and easy to use. 

Right-hand indentations were abandoned beaausc thcv also were 
not liueded. Students could perforin the combining opera tions \yithout 
them. The capitalized word SOMETHING, which indicated an open 
noniinal position^ was retained because students found it easy to under- ^ 
stand and v^er)^ helpful Students had trouble with the concept of a 
repeated noun signaling relativization. Instead, this researcher simplv 
underlined the relati\'e w^ords that would be retained in the write-out 
Students found tliis particularly helpful because nil they had to do 
was to get rid of anything that was not underlined in that line. 

A siniilar example should lielp the reader to compare and contrast 
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thv tsvu uwthuds of nuflihiling the Ncntfnci.=t.t»nibiiung practice. 

TliL' ehildifii c-luaiis' nui.sl hint- swjiitli'it'cl SOMETHIXC; 
Tiif boiiibiiigs Inid orpliailucl tlio dnldrfii. (\VIIONf) 
.SOXIETItl.NC svas luiinaiilv piisslbli' .sijineliinv. (\\'riV) 
I ifir «)iiqiit'n)i'.s pa-li'iulud SOMliTHINC, ( lT=TOR-'rO ) 
f.lK>wing giiin niul smiles niiglit foiiipwuiiitc for the losses (TH\T) 
I he losses were huarlbrvakiuii.' 

'I'hey had sn reeeiiily .sil.stailied llic; Icis.se;;. (\\'inC;n) 
The student, in bath Mellcn's and the present shidN-. was instructt-d 
hi iiinve d.nvn tlie sentences, cunibining them as hi- went, intn c.ne 
seiitcriee, Jl suec-essl ul. he \sT()te it (nit us Inlknvs; 

The ehildret. wlioni the Unnbing had „rphn„etl elearlv ni.ist hiue 
svoiKlered lum- ,1 u as hunuinly p»SMihIe tnr their eo.HirienirK tn pretend 
liat eheAvnig gun, and sniilcK might eumpensate fnr the liearthenking 
losses wliieli ihey Iiad so leeenily sustained. 

Althougli uclditicnial illnslratic;!,. are prnvitled in Appendix A, there 
IS really no .substitute for ri thnroiigli exainiiuitian of the .nadnal buikU 
ing up process; that was nii integral part tjf the present stiidv. 

Till' systeni eniployecl in this stiRh- has some advantages' ever Mel. 
Inns system, A stiident doesn't have as inanv abbreviated mnnmutieal 
mstnietions tu keep In niincl. Far ercample. in Mellnn's svstum 
jr:wh) cfjuld mean -wlio." "what." "wlien." ' whe.-e." or "why " 
llic new systeni, as the reader can see from the example above 
specificulh' tdls tlie student tcj use "why," or "whom." or '•whidi." 

A.s exery JSriglisli teaelier kncns's, studeiits very f>fteii don't know 
wiien to use "wIk," or "whom." The rfpeated nominal doesn't help 
hut the new system yirtualh- guarantees the correet form by telliim 
the student: whicii one to use. "cT:infin)" and "(Tiexp)" are iustru^ 
tions for Mdluns Htudents to use both the infinitive transformation and 
the o.xplcjtivc transfoniiation. The nesv .sy.steni's "( IT-FOH-TO)" takes 
the guesswork out and allows (h.. stucfent to confront the real issue- 
tlie eniljedding problem i!m If. 

The new system is demimstraMs easier because it fcjcuses on the 
needs of the student. If flu purp, of a senteuce-combining instruc- 
tion system is to fueihtute the sentencu-combining operation 'then that 
IS prefi.scly wluit it ought to do. It should nutieipatu wliero tlie student 
NV.Il be likely to encounter a problem. And thuu it .shuuld help the 
.student ,sol\'e tliat problem riglit wlicn lu' uet'd.s the help. 

In prff.Npc'Pimont trials the students wlio worked tin these problems 
found theui quite interesting for se^l.nd reasnns. The must important 

"The ftttlicizc-d ^^■ord wasi inKlL'rlinucl in the cxpi rinu'iUul tVxt! ^ " 
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ri'iisoii Wits thiit iiwy W'vw t-asy to du, Thw jr^avv stucltMits eoiificUMK-c 
NVitli sviiU'iivc !iKini])i]lati<ni. A Hlutk'iit had to tvsi his aiiSNVt^rs uyuiii^it 
his own siMist^ nl gniniinuticuMty. Hvv\n\r in his miners scmiUmiccs 
"cliek Ui^vthvv/^ ps oiw stiuUMit put it. us hc^ inovtH! thywu ibv kiMiu^ls 
u'lis a pi)sili\t^ rcHiiioretMntMit nf thv sontcMici^-conibining pn)crss. Stii- 
ilvwls wwv alsf) tnjprosKCHl with thc^ niutnrit\^ n\' the \srltc'-niit Hc^ntcncc'S 
unci (illuvi clainUHi vrvdlt |nr thi/iiu rt^lViriiig tu tlu^?n as ''wvv svulvuijvs" 
'I'hrrc was vvi^-y rcascjn to bulir%xs thc/ih that the' stuclunls in thv 
t^xporirnt'nt wfjuld find thc'st^ |)roh]t/nis clmlloHLiing and ijitiM-{'stinif. 

^rhv grtnUrHt aUniction h)v huth ttniclu*r and pupils of thv system {>i 
st'iih^nw^cnnihining piaclicc dt^surihrd hoiv is. uf courS(% that it dnrs 
lint iiucc^ssitatt' tlu^ study nf a grainnuu. traditiinuil ijr traiisf nrniationah 
Thv linglisti toacluM^ who siuiph^ ''dcjesift likc^ yrainniar" can use this 
systuin. Also, nuuiy liiiglish ttuiclKMs, ulthougli attracted to transform 
niutiona! granniiar in tlu'Ciry, [ivv i*/pt'McHl by sonU' of its vvrv conipli- 
eatc'd nih's. <'Spt»c'ially its tree diagmniH. C)th(?rs niaintaiii tliat. ht'causr 
gt'iu^ratisv graniinar is in its infancy and could (|uickK^ bcconu^ ob- 
solt'tt'. learning its inuny eon-iphcutcd ruh's could be a wustu of thcii- 
tiiiie. AiuL of coiirsL'. many iMiglish tcacliLMS. troubled by griimmar's 
demonstrable lack ut utilitarian value, nes ertbeless feel that grammar 
stud) is an important part of liuniLUi kjiowledge. All of these tcuiehers 
can use thv present systCMU because it a\ rjicls the negati\ aspects of 
grammar stucK^ altogc^tber, 

C*rammar study is In disreputt^ at tlie present time lnrge]\ Iiecausi^ 
it has fuiled to Uv]p students writ*' any better. It has oeciipied tlK> 
ceutL'r of langnagt^ study in the cJassrooin, and man\' people, including 
some grammarians, thiuk that diis is regrettable, In a HNeh' article 
callod "Linguistics and the Pursuit of lU^le\ance" Neil Postman siig- 
gc^Hted that the grammarian and his Wfjrks should be placed '*at the 
distant ptM-iphery of language study, not at its ctaiter' and tliat 'Ihe 
primary goal in languagt^ leachhig is to lud[) students to increase tlieii' 
cinnpt ^cMict* to usc^ and unck*rstand language^' (1967, p, 1162). He 
denouucc^d the idea tluit languagt* slnjuld be studied "fur its own 
saki%" and then asserted that a vvvy important gaul in the teaching uf 
iLnglish is "helping students to nuumge their lives more eflvctivuly by 
uicreasing their control over language*' (p. 1182), Postman quoted 
b A. Riclund^i, 'Americas greuteKt Hsing linguist," in an article In 
Tha New Yiuk RaDiatc of Boak^. Writing of'the general failure of 
teachers tfj make tlie Htudy of language rt^levant and uscfuk Richards 
saidi 

It was iiiff the hadness of tliu gruniinur dcscHptimis svliich causud the 
failure but a simpler aiid deeper iniHtake: learning how to clDstrihe a. 
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iuiiguugu IN tu>{ ill all iim snnw^ ns lunrniiig ]h)w to um' it witli powor 
unci cliNeuninujiit. In pcHut cjl luct, curruiit tllorlH iMiglisli touchers 
(f> iLSu Imrisf urniational grummar iur too often result in glib manipi!lu= 
tion €)f iuniRMieluturc'=jiisl un af old^und pUiv wHli "trcu dingninis" 
wiilioiit r5rini^iji|r niiv iinprovcKl iniclcrKtuiiclint^ of what Nc'nit-nct'H dcj or 
1h)W tlu>y dtriir (Pcistiiuin, 1967, p. 1162) 

RicluirdK and PoKtniiin clearly idcMitiflcd thv prohlcni, English teacli= 
CTH liavn hcuii too concerned vvitli liow hmgiiage works and not Niiffl= 
cicntlv concerned witli des^elupiiig ways to help studciitH use their 
laiigiiage, Oh.se.s.sed with tlieorv, the%' have ignfjred practice^ Micliael 
Scrivun, in a speecli dehls^Ted tu the College of Education faculty at 
the Fhnida State UnivcrKitv, called this tendciicv the "acadenila 
fallacy ' and gave as an ab.sin d example the view that *Tme can't swim 
without having a Hatlsfactory theorv of hydrostaticH, In'drod%'namics 
and the pin's iulogs' of inimerHed activitv."' He siiggeHted tliat the 
serifjLiH exarnjileH tif the "acadeniie fallaes*" are built into our curricn- 
luni; ^'at the colk^ge leveh for c*xaniphs the laughable idea tliat sym- 
bolic logic is a signifleant aid to reascaiing skill in anv substantial 
fieldj that Frinich grannnar has Honieihing imjiortant to contribute to 
French-iising skills, , , Aren't iLnglish teachers also guilty of the 
aeademie fullacv when thcv stress it-hij to the detriintMit of haio? 

Richards, Scris'c*!)^ and Pcjstman all stressed the importance of the 
iLsa one makers of a skilL And that is preeiselv wliat sentencc'-eonibining 
practice is designed to do^to make studLMits better able* to handle 
Eiiglish sentences. Of couise, there was no siiggestion here that the 
students wf?uld write ^ in their frt*o writiiig sentauet'S as long as those 
the%^ practicech What was postulated in this studs^ was that there \%'<juld 
be a sort of "ruh-oir' effect from sent^'nce-combining practice with 
iruiltiple em beddings wliich would lead to greater svn tactic- matiuity 
in free writing. Football pla\^ers practices hundreds f)f p]a\*s many 
times so that at the right time, iri the riglit situaticJiij a dozen or so 
of these niovcs will liuve beconu' both appropriate and habitunl. So 
also witli sentence combiniiig, Onlv some ()F tlie operations should 
become tmbitua]. 

A further attraction of sentcnce-conibiuing practice is that it forces 
the student, us lie embeds the given kernels Into the main Htatement, 
to keep longer and lunger discourse ha his heack Practice at nieint^riz- 
ing and reproducing these •longer sentences may help him develop 
a skill whicli two researchers at least have claimed is characteristic of 
increasing cognitive maturity, Harroll (1957) discovered that younger 
children write shorter sentences than they speak, and his uvidencu 
suggests that older children are better than %*ounger children at learning 
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to ki}vp svutviwcH uf incrrn^ing Umgth in their heads while writing 
thcMii out nil paper. Support for narroirs tuntuntioii can 4>g foimd in 
i\w thvury at "duinklng'* whidi Miller (1056) duvulopad. Miller sug- 
geHted that as the mind matnri^N It develops a mure suphi^ticated ability 
to organize c<nnplex hirormaiion, Aecording to Hunt, this developing 
ahility would explain why children, as they niature, produce and 
receive more c()inplex HCMitenet^s (1970, p. 58), Millers explanation of 
hf)w tlie nieniory span, wliieh Is a fixed number of diunta, can handlu 
additional Injcjrmatlon by buildhig larger chunks containing mure 
hilorniaticni tlian behne is an attractive one and would uppuar to 
siipp{jrl the kind nf SiMitcMiee-uonibining nianipulations behig advanced 
in the present stuchs Miller dedured that 

In Mil* jnigoii cjf cnnininniealion iheory, this prncess would he called 
rcc'fjcling. Tlie input is given hi n eodi^ that cnnlain^ many ehunks 
U'ith fins* bits per cliunk, The operator rceodes Ihu injiut into nnother 
uode tliat eoniuins fewer ehunkN with more hiiH pur ehunk. TlierD are 
nuniy ways to do this rueiKling hut prijbahly the simplest Is to grnup 
the input esents, apply a nuw nnmu to ihu grnup, and then remember 
ilie new nanie rather than the original iripnt m unts, (1956, p. 93) 

()l)vi(jusly Millers description of the reccnling process Is very similar 
iu the series c f operiithins demanded by the senteuee-eombining prac- 
tiee in the prescMit study. 'UJits of information'* are very like kei'nels 
whieii have to be c^mbedded, and '^chunks" are similar to relative and 
nouiinal kernel enibeddings. The long TamIt is, therefonv die result 
of till* reduction imd end)c^dment of bits of inforuiatlcju intc? duiriks 
which paturallv bi'ccnne largc^r. 

Th e case fcir this study's senttMice-comblning praetiee is a strong one 
be*th from a practical and a theoretical standpoint. It shcmld faenitate 
syutuetie skills ah-(»ady possc»sst*d by 'draining'* tbi^ m<Mnory ;u)d uiereas^ 
Ing the etignitivi^ "einmkhig" ability of the students. The system is 
sim)3it* aiid can be learnecl by the avc-rage ISngllsh teacher in Hc*v<M'al 
insc i vice Hessions. Hi^eausc* it demands an aecc^ptant, ncm-error-oriented 
environment that aeecMituati^s the pcjsitivts stuclcMJtS shtjuld find it eusv 
t(i do and relatively interesting. Vvw students shcmld niake many 
mlstakc^s, 

Chnriciilur Assumjiliiim 

The pri^sent <»xj)erhn{*nt i^rc»Henlc»d an inleresllug eurrleular dilenuna, 
Althougil the sentiMiec^-e<nnbining practice was presented in an 
u-rhet(n ieal Sitting lK*cauS(* i>f design recjuh-ements, this experimenter 
is Uiii al all eonvlnet^d that that is the (inly or even the best mediod 
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of proHcMiting suntcncc-cuiiibiniiig practice. In nrclur to isolate the 
affect of ^tnitonce-combining practice, the cscrcisas were given to the 
stuelentH in a carufully structiuud and iihnost entirely a-rhetorieal 
setting. Great painK wcru taken to avoid cnnditloning students to favor 
eoinplex syntuctic exprossion in thoir actual composition classes. 

At least ona-half of tlic reguhir eompo8ition course for all students 
eonsi.stcd of the students writing a journal each week, wltli the stress 
in tills part of the course on encouraging students to develop a sense 
of personal worth. The uniqueness of the individual and the importanco 
of the dav-to=day liappenings in the life of that individual were of 
paramount importance. Sentence structure, punctuation, spelling, etc. 
were largeh' ignored. The mujor responsibility of the teachor was to 
react as another human heing, as sympathetically as possible, to the 
searching, the Joys and diHappointments, the uncertainties, the probing 
of die individual student, Content was all important. The major objec- 
tive was to get the students to increase thu flow uf their writing and 
in so doing to improve their self- concepts. 

The sentence-coinbining problems were never referred to in the 
cum position class. In fact, they were systematically avoided. Had the 
sentence-combining practice been presented in concert with or as an 
Integral part of the eompusition inHtructioii, inajor problems of inter- 
pretution of tJic results would doubtless have arisen. In such a situation, 
if the students' writhig behavior had changed significantly, perhaps 
tlie criiangc could be attributed to the unique effect of sentence-com- 
bining pructice and etjinposition instruction, 

This is not to sav that sentence-coinbining practice ought to take 
place in an a-rhetoncal setting. Indeed, die present researcher strongly 
believes that sentence-combining practice has very real attractiveness 
whtMi considered as an integral part of ctimposition instruction because 
(1) it hus siicli a direct bc'aring on the gcMieriilly lU^gleeted qnc^stion 
of stvle and (2) it has jKjtential uHefulness for tlia student who is 
rt*vising a paper wliicli has been condemned for an immature or 
choppy style, quite wit]u)ut regard to its effectiveness in the present 
experiment. 

^h^ilon (1969) believed that secondary school English should con- 
sist of "three autonomous uonipunetit subjects— literature, compositions 
and linguistics" and that "linguistics and composition are separate 
subjects in pursuit of separate goals,*' Tlits position is at best question- 
able. Since the Anglo-Ameriean Seminar on the Teaching of Knglish 
iiekl nt Dartniouth College in 1966 there has been a discernihle move- 
ment among linglish educators away from the tripartite division of die 
lilnglish curriculuin, and tlie preHent researcher is certahdy iii favor of 
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.such it trend, liowever, no lisufiil purpose* wcjuld be served by embiirk- 
ing on a lengthy cliscujiHion of tbe relative merits of these two seeni= 
iiigly oppcKshig %Me%vj* beeiuise the tlu.sign of the present expcrinient 
iieeesHitatctl tlic iHuhxtnm of fienteiiee-ennibining practice frnm the rest 
(if the eurrleuluni su that its effect cm student writing ecjulcl be djruetly 
niensured, The wholu qucstiun iis to whether sentence cuinbining 
iiiust bcs iiH Mellon ehiinis, '*a=rhetcn ical*' (p. 20), whether it lias 
"notliing whatsoever to do with . , = tlie teaching of writing" (p, 81), 
and svhether it is ''not a 'progniTn of compositifjn or rlic^tnric" (p. 74), 
will be returned to in the last chapter of this study, where the general 
currieular iniplieations for the sentence=coinbining practice described 
here will be diHcuA^sed at lengtli, 

Summary 

The first part of tills chapter demonst rated that growth in svntactia 
maturity can be nK^nHured in tiuan tinable terniN and that the His faetorn 
utilized in the present ^^tudv constitute a reasonable jneusure of syn- 
tactic mutiuity. 

The second part of the chapter both described and developed a 
rationale for the present study's svsteni of sentence-combining prac- 
tfee. Sc'ntence-eonibining practice that was in no way dependent on 
the student' fonnnl knowledgt- of transforniutional grammar nhould 
increase the ncjnnal rate of growth of syntactic mutiuity in the stu- 
dents' free writing. Practice with intensive sentcMice manipulation 
that invcjjved multiple embedding of kernels supplied in advance and 
the niuil development and production of sentences considerably inore 
mature thnii ucamally writtcMi and spoken hy such students sliould 
result in an tMihancud cognitive ability to produce sentenees tliat are 
svntaetieally more niature, 

Non-ernn-orfented, gnunmai -studs-fre{», and wholly dependent on 
each individual student's inherent squHC tjf grammaticalitv, the sen- 
tenecsecnnbining praetlce virtually guaranteed student siicec^ss, and 
success sliuuld produce a positives acceptant classroom atmosphere 
that, in stressing the spiiit of iiifpiirs, would enoourage svntactic 
experimt>ntatifni mid build confidence, 'Jlie dais might disuppear; tlu> 
student as syntactic autliority take over. At least a part of linguistics 
could more nearly beccjme "student-centered''— eertainlv n desfrable 
eurrienlar cU^velnpment, 
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DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

1 liu ovt'rall plan cjf this Htiich' wu.s tc> test wlicthc*r .scMitc'ncc-cc>inl5iii- 
ing practice that wiis iri no way tluptMiclcMit on the students' fornial 
kiKjwledge of tranNforniational graniniar would incrciLSe tlie normal 
rute t){ i^roNvtlr of svntaetle nuituritv' in the ,stiidents' free writing in rin 
i*x|ierinient at the .scveiitli grade Ic^vel o\'er a pericjd of eight months. 
Ill this i*xperinicMit subjeets were randnrnly assi|j^ned tcj tlio experi^ 
mental and. uoiitrol groups. Samples taken fjom pre- and post-treat- 
ment ecHnpcjsitions were used as a basis for deterinining syntactic 
maturitv. The anitjunt of growth experienced hv an experinienta] group 
was eOinpared with that of an equivalent control group and wlierc 
possible, with the ntn'niative data reported by Hunt (1965)^ O'Doiniell, 
et ill (1967), and Mellon (1969), With the obvious exception of the 
st^!itcMiee-c ombinitjg praetict% ihv i^xperimental group \%'as i^xposed to 
tlie same kinds of units us the conliol group. Tlie experimental units 
\vere siuipiv slicnter, Bc^th tlie experiiiiental and eontrol group wrote 
t]u> same number of coinjxjsitionSj plavs, speeclies, etc. 

An evaluation of tlie enteral I writing qualits- of a subsnmple of the 
total sample's writingOutput U'us also m id er taken to determine wli ether 
the actual growth in svntaelic^ jnaturit%' experienced b\' the* CNperi- 
miMitu] gnnip sN'Ould infkujnee the Judgments of a group of eight 
i*xpc^rienec*d Kijghsh teaehi*rs eallt»d upon tci ecjuiparc* the overiill 
c|ua]itv of riiutclied pairs of a sample rif tlie t\xperiinentu] and ccjntnjl 
con? Ofjsitif nis. 

The Ktiidy was dc signed to test the lollowing Iwu major hypotheses 
for significance' at the .05 levcb 

1, ^rhe ex peri men til! group, which svas ex|30HCHl to the sentence- 
conibiuing practice, will score Hignificantlv liigher on the six 
fuetorK of syntaetie niuturitv than the eontrol group, whit*h was 
not exposed to the* sentence-coniiHning practices 

2. TUu expeninuntul giniip will write eompositions tliat will be 
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jiiclgucl by t'iglit cjNpurkncud iLiiglisIi tcuicheiH us ^^IgiiificLintly 
j^upcriur in uvcrall quality tu the ecimpoHitions writt<Hi by the 
contro] graup. 

This Htudy also tt'stc cl for pnssibk' iiitt'i4it;li<}ii ufh'cts uf tuachcr, hl\k^ 
and abilitv as niuasurt'd hv IQ and pru=tust sccjres on w«)rds per T^unit 
on the syntactic niutuiity of the students' writing. 

Since the suhsainple of the compositions written eonsisted uf fifteen 
pairK uf narrative and flrtcen pair^ of descriptive writing, this ^tudy 
tested wlietlier die eight teacliers judged thc^ narrative* and deseriptive 
conipositinns difierently. Aisc) of hiterest was whether the teaeherH as 
a group agreed in their ex ahiations of diese compositinns. 

Research Design * 

De^rign of tha Study, The experiment was designed to inehide two 
experfmental and ^vo eontiol classes to whieh Htudents wore randomly 
assigned, Tlie pre-test-post-test contrn] group design deseribod bv 
Campbcill and Stanley ( 19flS, p, 13) was utiHzed. Tho design took 
the following fornn 

R O X O 

II O O 

Hnhjects, All of the eighty-three ses^endi gradc^ Htudents at the Flor- 
ida State University High School were included in die Htudv. These 
students were witJiin the normal seventh grade range of 12 to 13 years 
and hud IQ se()res ranging from 76 to 143 with an average of ilL6= 
Tln'rtc^en i3ereent of the students NS'cj'e blaek* 7"hen- s\'ere lorts'- three 
bfjys and forty girls In dils predominantly niiddle class p<jpulation, 
TluTe were lorty=one studcntn in the expc^rimental groiip and forty- 
two III the control group. 

Variables, The folhjwing outline snmmarizoH the ludepeiident, dt- 
penclent unci i'xtranecnis variabh^s of Uiis c^xperimeiit. 

L biLlependent. 

Methods and uiaterialH^ teaehing a regular currieuhun in linglish 
versus sentenec^^combinlng practice and a shortened versicin of 
tills regulur eurrieulurn* 
II, DeptMideiit. 

A, Six factms of syntaelie muluritv. 
L VVcncls per T-nnit. 

2, CJlause^ per T-unit. 

3, Words per clause, 

4, NcJun elausc^s p^^^ HJO T-nnits, 
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5, Acivcrb cIuusck per 100 T-iinits. 

6. Adjcctivu elauHcs per 100 T»iiii1t?4. 

B, A singlf qualitative judgniciit, leased nn the factois of idcaH, 
organisation, Htyle, vocabularv, und jscMitcncc structure^made 
eunccnnng whicih of tsvu compositions, c)nc experimental and 
one eontrc)], \vm superior. (Tlic superior eompOHiticni wa^i as- 
signed a score of orw and tlie otlicr conipo?siti(5ii was asj^ignud 
a secHc of zara. The compositicms had been inatehed aecord- 
ing to the subjects' sex and IQ.) 
111. Ex t r a 11 e c ) ils . 

A, Language experiences €>f tlie subjects outside their linglish 
classes. 

B. The t%vo teachers who each taught an c^xjierl mental and con- 
trol class. 

Procedures 

Selection of tfw Exparitnant Pofmhition.^ The .seventh grade was 
Helected as the l£*%'el on wliieh to conduct this experiment simply be- 
cause Mellcm eliose seventh graders. An iinportant design feature of 
thiH experirneiit was tliat the experinienta] group was fee|uired to write 
out sentences virtually identical to those written out by Mellon's 
expcM imental gruup. Thv adsMntages were obvious/ Should the experi- 
niental group not achieve the growth hypothesized for it, an interest- 
ing question would arise e<Hicernlng Mellon's study, Mellon claimed 
that Jiis experiniental group's growth was tlie rcHiilt of the coinbiniug 
practJ^e. Although coinnion sense suggests that Mellon was correct. 
It is nevertheless possible that ft was sotne uiiique combiimtion of 
transforinatioiial grammar and sentence combining that led to the 
increase in "syntaetic liucncy." 

If the prusent study's experiineiitn] grnup were Lo achieve signifi- 
cantly more gnjwtli In syntactic maturitv than the. growth achieved by 
MeHon's experimental group, another equally absorbing {juestion would 
arise, Bc^tli groups would have experiencecl similar ainouuts of **ct)m- 
bining" practice which, Mellon claimed, made the difference. How to 
account for the diflerenceH? Perhaps the grannnar studied by Mellon's 
group, because ft was more difflcult than Mellon imagined, acted as 
an inhibiting agent on the sentuneu-combining practice done by his 
HtudentK, lil<|ually interesting problems would arise if the er^periiTiental 
groups in butli studii^s aehic^vi^d approximately equal inercuises in syn- 
tactic niuturity or fluency. This whole question will, o( course, be 
ix»turned to when the results of the present study are examined In 
the last cliUpter, 
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No claim ih l?cing niaclc for the unique ^ultabilltv for f^m'^nth gradcis 
of thv HuntcMici -u{)mbiiiliig practice dcHGribed in. this studv, Induud, it 
is the pre^tMit rusrarcliers opinion that oral Hcntoncu-combining prac- 
tivv could begin in tlie Nccnnd grade and, perhaps, in written forni 
in grade four, Wlille the number of kernels to be cMiibedded, their 
vocabulaiy and oomprehenHion levels, and the eogniti%'e-svntaetIc ma- 
turity of the children would obviously be of paraniuunt impnrtanee to 
the* curriculum writer^ the arguments aire ad v cited for tlie attractive- 
ness of the pre,sent study's ,sentence-C'onibining practice wcuild ajipear 
to retain their vnliditv. Grammar-free Hentence^eombining, capitalizing 
uii syntactic abilities that students already possess and conducted in 
an acceptant atmosjihere in which students are tlic flnnl arbiters of 
acceptability, sliould prove succc>*sful in elementary as well as in 
seenndarv fichools* 

Schoolwide scheduling coristraints dictated that the seventh grade 
consist of four classes containing respectivelv ses^entcen, eigliteen, 
twenty-four, and twent\^-four student^i and that two of these classes 
meet at the same time, Fortunntely, the administration wan able to 
accomniQdate a rcqiiest for all tlie classes to meet during tlie first three 
periods of the day. Alst), the cxperinient population remained fairly 
stable, During the year only two students left Florida High, one each 
from an ex pen menial and control class, and one student entered a 
control class in Januaiy, halfway through the academic year. Naturallv, 
these students' inputs were not in chid ed in the final tabulations. The 
experiment population thus consistt^d of a total of eighty-three students. 

Schoolwide scheduling cfHistraints also necessitated this researcher's 
teaching two of the four sevcMith grade classes. It would have been 
mcn^e desirable to have bad a ttnicher other than the present researcher 
conduct these classes. But since this was simply not feasible^ it was 
decided tliat Mr. JameH Barnes, English Departnient head at Florida 
High School, would take the larger of tlie experimental classes (24) 
and tlie smaller control class (IS), while this researcher would take 
the smaller experimental class (17) and the larger control class (24), 
In this manner the teacher-treatment influenee was contnilled to some 
extent, 

Control of Otitsido Language lixpGnerwah', Tliere was no practical 
way to c(?ntrol f<*r the language experienct*H of the subjects outside their 
ISnglish classes. However, cunversaticMis svith their social studies and 
science ttMiehers in particular made it clear that, as might be expected^ 
the Htudents as a wlude were given rouglily ecjuivalent writing and 
discussion assignments both in scIkkjI and at home. An important and 
highly struuturc»d part of the Hubjegts' English course was aii almost 
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. overwhel.ning cniplmsis cm thv Iniportaneu of free reading. Students 
wcru tmcuuvLigcKl to ri-nd ns „uidi as poKsiblc at home and woro mven 
approxnnatu y cj.ie day per wec-k t,f i,>da.s time in whieh t» road L^. 
tluy the.nselvcs Jind chosen. Tlie ,u„„ber of hooks reud by students 
wn. highly gratifying, but there wa« uo evidenee of an uppreoiable 
d nci,„,c. m the number reud by experimental oy control classes. 
Akhough stn.igent efhnts were made to ensure that tlie sulWects were 
given identienl writing nssig„mentK in their ctJnipositifni and literature 
ohisseH, there ^vu« no way to directly control their extracurrioular 
wntu.g e?:per.ence«, However, random assig,nuent of subfeets to the 
i-espcet.ve treatments, for whicli a btjok of randum numbers was used 
pre.sumubly would eontm] for such extraneous faetor,s ' ' ' 

FlaM^^lrTf% ''^'^ '^^^ Department at 

rio.Kln ri,gh dee.ded to concentrate heavily on rcuiding i,4truotion in 
he seventh grade and to spend about one-third of the vear on the 
teaduiig of reading skills and free reading, wliieh entailed allowing 
student, to reiid a book of their dioieu in class for an hour at lea^ 
once per week. b. addition, it wa« decided that two shcrt nnits in 

am^Mr' Tl L-n ''i'^^''"'^^' -""^^1 »"Jt« compoHitiou. 

diamatics, library .skilLs, and language .study 

\yben permission was later groiited for the present .tudv to be con= 
ducted, plans had to be made to acco.iimodatc both an cxperime.ital 
and a control treatment. Since there were excellent curricular 1-ea.ons 
h r i^tammg the spring" phin and no design problemH requiring that 
P an s altemt.cm. it was decided that the control group ^^^,uld study 
the un, « nlready onthned. The experimental treatment would consi^ 
of shortened versions of each of the units mentioned, an well as the 
unit on sentence-combining pmctice. For example, in exan.ining the 
^..cept of fletum, both groups read and din cursed a number of short 
.stones. Win e tlie control group svorked with five short stfulr-s the 
.experiniental group studied just three. 

The c,mtn,I group did not study any kind of grannnur because pre- 
v^ ni. research, n^diuhng Melion's own study, suggested that the Ivs- 
temalie tcaclnng of formal grammar, as Neil Postman (1067) so aptly 
piit It does very little or nothing or barn, to students . » (p 116") 
One of the outstanding observaticms in the Mellcm study (1069) was 
that the practice sentences studied by his control group in their study 
or furuial grammar ^ » - 

, reprtvseriled imnialuru types which J,n,ior high sehool eomnosih'on 
tuuehursnghtly exhort their stndeuts to nvoi^t nilhougl, ihe^S 
munter fnurs w.llioul exception lhat all widely u.sccl .seventh f^daf^L 
are imuted to thase puerile .senlence tvpe.s : . . (p. 3S [T l et Jtu ' 
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clonts] uxpuriencju and perhaps emulate HentuneoAs fur bulow tlii^ir at- 
tuined luvyl of Hyntattic Huon<;y. (p. 39) 

Therefore, becau-se of what Melioii called "tlieir manifest undeKira- 
bility/' tlicse sentences and the grariiniur .study that rt-qulre^s thtMii were 
.systematically axcluded froni the control treatment. 

The literature units studied by tliu cuntrol grciup conceiitrated on 
Hterai^^ '*fornis"--flction5 with a heavy empliasis on the nhort story; 
nonfiction, stressing biograpliy; and pootry, with au aeeenfc on mudern 
works. Thu toxts for these units \vere the following: 

Admniuws for Haadam Book I, by Elizubctli C. 0*Duly and Egbert \V. 

Nienian (New Yurki Ilurcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1958): 
Vanguuvd^ by Robert C, PuoluVj \^irginiu Belle Lnwur.Ss Francas Mug- 

dan5^, iind Olive NileH (GleiiviuWi lli.: Seati, Fore*iman and Co., 

1967); 

Perspactwm, by Uobt^rt G. PcKjIey, Alfred IL Cruinmani FruneuH Mug- 

dair^j Elhie Kudujohiu and Olive S. NiluH (ClenvieWi 111,: Scolti 

Eure.smari and Cn,, 19G3); und 
Raflvcihns an a Gift of WaienuLflan Pickla^ and Other Madarn Vcna^ 

by Stephen Dunning, Edward LuuderSi aind ilugli Sinith (Gleuviesv, 

III.^ Scott, ForeHman and Co,, 1966). 

The control group^s draniatics unit consiNted of individual and ^mall 
grcjup imprnvisations, and tlie suluotion, ruhearsaK nnd presuntntion 
of student written and protusHionally written plays of provun popu- 
larity witli sevunth graders, Even^one wrote a nhort play. The best 
play in each grouji %vas cjiosen by the group who set about rewriting, 
polisliiug, and finally prusenting it to thu vrnt of the class. Although 
tlic literary and aestlietic quali^? of the studunt plays was, to say the 
least, uneven, the studcjits obviously had fun. 

The reading coin.se began with a heavy, four-week concentiated 
dosage in September and eontinuud sporadically throughout the year. 
Students worked on an individualized basis at thetr own .sp£?cd on a 
large variety of nuiterials. Materials wui'c provided for every ruading 
level from sucoiid grade through college, The^^e consisted of: 

SBA Heading Laharaionj Ilia, by Don IL Parker (Chicugoi Seiunee 

ReHcurch AsHoeiules, 1964)* 
Cam ral RFU Ihjadhig fur Utid&rsiandingi by Tliehnu Gsviini Thurstone 

(Chicago: Seiuiieu HeHeareli As^oeiutuH, 1969); 
Tha Maamillati liaadin^ HiH/cirutn (Now Ynrk: The MaeniilUui Coin- 

pany, 1965); 

Reading Hkfll BuiUhr^ (Pleasant\ ille, N,Y.: Htuider's IDigest Sen ices, 
1960 ) ; 

Tha Uiavfifuw Samplar: Hiwomlary EdUiLnu by Rita McLaughlin (Chi- 
eugo^ Learning MalurlulH, 1962)^ and - 
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An cNtunsivo (AixHHvnom lihmiy ol uppi (jNiniulely one tliQiisancl paper- 
\v.wk bookn covering grndcH 3 ihrmigh 12, 

The **free reading'' dimensifsii of the reading couihu was regarded as 
inucli more impojtatit than its skill-binlding counterpart 

StudentK were both required and encouraged to read as much an 
pjssible both hi olass and at home, A "ptsints'' syHtem tjint thin re- 
>^earcher had mad for five or six years in previDus schnolK was insti- 
tuted, A certain number of point?* were given for each book read by 
the student wlm reported on a three-by-flve card, Tlio pointH wore 
alloeated aecording to the number of pugw*, the size of the print, and 
die reading ability of the student Because an able student might be 
given only three points for a book that a less taknted colleague had 
been given five points for, both students would have to work at close 
to capacity to satisfy the stipuhited minimum requiroment Extra credit 
was of course given to students wht) suipassed this niinimum. The 
physical prnKimity of tlie books, tJie provision of free in-vlas?^ time for 
reading, and constant bouk sharing experiences on a formal and 
informal basis with large and smal] groups all cqmbinud to create a 
highly satisfactory unit, aeeurding to an unsigned class-^wide evaluation 
of that unit condueted in June. 

The control groups language study unit consisted of teacherHnade 
study slieets and exercises on vocabulary study, dictionary skills, 
punctuation, capitalization, and usage. Spelling was not taught sys 
tenmtically but was attended to on an individual basis In the students* 
wt)rk in composition. 

The control groups eoniposition course was divided into two sep- 
arate sections. The first eonsisted of 'jouinar' writhig. Studonts were 
required to wdte two pages per week as a mininium with a maximum 
of four pages, It had been our e?^perience with tlie majority of seventh 
grad(^rs in prt»vious yeai's that they found writing a burdensome elajre. 
tlie Jounial writing was designed first of all to get theni to write 
anything at alL Writing Is, among odier things, a physical act, and, 
as- witli most ph)^sical acts, praetiee is a necessary step on the road 
toward ctJmpeteney, Students were encouraged to write about tliem- 
selves, about tlunr hopes and aspirations, tlieh doubts, their frailties, 
their pet hates, tlieir favorite singers, their paronts, their friendst 
anything and everything that, pertained to their lives, Worthwhilu 
writing usually stems from sincerity and eommitment and relevaneis 
Their teachers ceased to be "English" teachers and, instead, tried to 
be sympathetiu "listener-readers/' Students wrote only on right liand 
pages so that their teuehers could respond and react on tlie left hand 
pages. Handwriting had to be legil>le=.barely. Spelling was largely 
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igiiorcd along with punctuation aiul other mechanical ccinsidcrationH. 
1 ho Fncus was unremittingly cm cc)iitcnt StudcMits were encuiinigud to 
eoniplain if thuir tenchciVi didn't reHpond in writing enough* Of course, 
all the conimunicatian^i in tlie journul were held in the striete/^t eon- 
fidence, A student could fill his two pages and tlien, if he ^o dc^^ircd, 
forbid his teaclier to read tlieni by labeling tlic fir^^t page "DO NOT 
READ^' and by putting a line thnjugii both pagu8, bottom left to 
top right Although very few KtnduntH liad reeour^ to tlic ''DO NOT 
Jill AD' command, they obviously liked the idea that they coiilcl. Wo 
felt this wm an excullent writfug unit; so did the f^tudcnts, 

TlioHO same students were not so enchanted by the second half of 
the compoMition unit, in which prewriting was strcsKcd, Ideafi, organic 
zation, st)k% mechanic's, and spelling were di^cussud and graded for. 
StudcMits were givtMi an opportunity to write nanntions, descnptionH, 
and expOHitiuiis, Thc?y were unimprc^^sed. ''\Vhy can't we write journals? 
T/iat was fun." 

Tilt! experimental group was ercposed to all of tiie units described 
hcrt\ Their units were simply shtirter. They worked on fewer exercises 
in their language study and read only one blographv instead of the 
t^vo read by their eontnil eoiniterparts. Their reading couise was 
HlK^rter, as were their Hteratine units. In dramatics thev Iiad less tinie 
to work on their pluys and presented only one play on stage. They 
were given less instruction in composition, Howevor, they wrote 
exactly the same number of ctnnpcjsitians as the control gnmp, and 
they wrote an identical number of assignments In tlieir hterature study. 
The experimental group worked cm nhicteen lessons whiclv taught 
sentence-combining techniques and pi ovided abundant practlc^n 
sentcMice combinhig. Tlu* text was called Hantanca Comhimng ancl^^t " 
tained 111 pages of text and exercises, Tlie students wtn^e directed^ 
workbu(jk fashion, to write all the required exercises directly on the 
pages of the text. The students used ring binders to keep the lesstais 
diHtrilnited to them during the? year, TluMlng biiiderH were kept in tlic 
clussvo(jni so that thc^y could hv cheeked. \Vhen homework was as- 
signed, the students Ifiok home fjuly the relevant lesson sheets. 
^ A deliberate* attempt was niade to keep the text as brief as possibles _ 
Explanations of particular sentencu-cunibhiing techniques and iilu^^ 
trative exainples seldoni wcMit beyond half a ]5age. The students rarely" 
needed help with luiy of the k»ssons. Working with the actual sentence= 
ccnnbining probkMus consistently removed any difRuulties encountered 
by the students, ' ^ ' 

Tlie s. itence=combfning treatment lastcnl m average of one hour and 
a quarter per week in class, and the students spent about half an 
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hour per week oii rulutucl homework nssignments. These weekly totals 
are averngus huaauHQ sentence combining wan intersporsucl svith what- 
ever other units ss^erc being tnuglit. Students who completed their sen- 
teiieu-eonibining u.sKignments early were also uneouraged to read their 
iiov^eLs in ehvs.s* The students ubviomly enjoved free reading, and this 
helped to keep the sentence coinbining interesting by association. 

The first part of the Hentence-cDmbining text gave students practiee 
in writing out sliuple HentcnecK by matching separated subjects and 
predieateH, (It is important to remember tliat although thene proce^ 
dures are being described for the reader in grammatical terms, such 
terms were never used in the lessons. ) Then the students svere given 
practiee with the addition of adverbial phrases to sentences. This was 
followed by a series of short lessons giving students practice in eon- 
verting sentences to negatives, questions, and passives. Here are a fow 
exaniples whieli instructed the students to use a variety of the com- 
bining signals they had learned. Wliere appropriates the desired answw 
is written out as sentence B. 

A. The rattler (HOW) slithered (WHERE), bit the sleeping haby 
(WHERE), and (HOW) disappeared. 

hiHtruetionHi In tlie folic whig exercise svrite out as nmiiy sentences as 
you ean* using €iU of tl'H information. 
A, Mv car broke dow 

Nh' ear broke dou^n during tht? sv inter, 

ear broke dosvn eN-ery Mtniduy niorning. 

My ear broke down at fi\"e o'elock, 

A, Somu tyjaphoneH nru nearby. (THEREMINS + NEC + QUES) 
H. Aren't Uiere unv tule|ibnni'H nuurln'? 

,A. Tliose clirtv miuks svill iade awav for some reason, (NEC =h 
WHY QUES) ■ 
\h Why %viirj't lliost' dirty niurks fade awuy? 

The second part of the sentenee-etJinbhiing tc*xt r('C|Uirt*d studentH to 
nia^^tcr single-enilK*dchng prohltMns, For exiiinple: 

A. Peter noticed SOMETMINC. 

^"here were niiu* golf biills in tlie ris^er, (THAT) 

B, Peter nntieed Unit there wore iiine golf balls in the ris er. 

LejiHciO Thirteen presented u particularly difReult ]iroblem ff)r tins 
rcseareher. \Miat c^nnihining signal woukh In non-grannnaticn! terms, 
enable Htudents to ccniwrt an adverb to an adjective and cluinge its 
position in the transfornK»d sentence? For exarnple, how to get stu- 
dents to change **The child shivered violently*' to either "Tlie chikrs 
N»iolent Hhivering , , cn' "The violent shivering of the child , . ho that 
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t'itlier could he iiisei tud in unothur Htnitc^ncer The solution was so olj- 
vk)us that it C'ludud this resrarchcr for a long time* Alniost cvc^iy ad- 
verb, when changed to an udjc^ctivu, drops hj. f horefore, tlm parenthetic 
ual cc)mniaiid (fe<) wus culled "LY wftli the crmH througli it" in the 
lessous. The studeiit followed the (WC) cumniand and positioned the 
new word according to wliere it appuurcd In pareTithescsr For example, 

A, Tile child H\\i\urud vfnlently ("S + feC H= INC) 

B. Tlie ehild'H vmluui Hhiverfng. , . . 

A. Tlie eliild ahivciud violently (KC + JNG + OF) 
H, The violunt shiveilng of the elijld. . . , 

The singlu-enibedding problems svcre fcjlluwed by rnultiplu-enTljcd= 
ding prublenis tliat rc^quired the students to transform and unibed 
two, three, f(nn% or nicire keniel sentences into a single seiitunce. For 
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A. SOMETJUNC shotild tell vmi SOMISTllING. 

Jolm has not ealled in five'duys, (TMIi: FACT Tf lAT)' 
Vmi are not going steady anviiiore. (TilAT) 

Tilt' fuct Uuit Jnlin has iiot culled in five dayn should tult vnu tlmt 
you are n«3t gf^ing steady anyniore, 

IlluHtrative Nentenee^ccnubining problems can be fuuiul in Appendix A. 

Tlie prc^sent rcscaucher did not peifoi'm an actual count of the dif- 
lertMit forms ul practiee exercises because his exercises were virtually 
identical to tliost^ uf MtOltnu wlio performed that verv laborious eouiit 
Mell*)n stated that the 004 kernel sentences used in the sentcince^com^ 
bijiing pioblunis wen* presented in such a way that theii^ proportions 
would be approximately <*fiunl to the proportions of transform types 
louiid in ncnniai eighth gratle writing. Mellous 602 exercises consisted 
of 123 pretransforniiitional basie sentences, 130 simple transformations, 
88 separate eomplex transformatirjns and 2S3 sentenee^e«)mbininy pnd> 
lems, with m singk-embechiing pr'.iblems and 1S3 multiplu^enilK^dding 
problems. Ck'nerully speaking, thtwu tlie present studs^ exposed 
experuni^nta] students to a roughly equivalent number of prcjbleins. 

A vtuy impurtunt and perhaps crucial dimension of the experiniental 
treatment svas the nature ut the elassrooiri activities and the atnK)Sphere 
in which the combining praetict^ was cunducted. riistorieallv, usiige and 
grunnnar drills have been negatively oriented, ecjucentratiiig on errois 
instead uf iMiikling confi ienee. Students learned to think hi terms of 
"red ink" tfuieher eonunents. Fspeeially at the beginning of this studv, 
dicMv was almost no eoncern at all with error, A litudent who perhaps 
had prciduced a good linglish sentence but not the one desired In the 
exercise was rewarded with an approving smile or nod, "Thats a good 
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sentence*, Jolin" or u similnr coinnient ahva\\s acconipanicjcl tlic^ tcuch- 
ev's reaction to the exei cine en en . Must of tlie students needed a feeling 
of assiirancts a scnso u{ prcdietable success whcii tlie\' \%'ere faced 
with a senteviei'=niain'puhitic)ri proble-ni. 

In tlie first few lessuns the teuclier was the centci; nt the activities. 
But Jiut for Inng. Since students who depend exehisively cjii the* tcMiclier 
lu decide whether a sentence is acceptable or uf^t are iirdikeh' to des^eh 
up thi* eonfidenee necessar\' for suceess iii sentence eonibining, it was 
decided to structure the teaclier out of tlie reniainlng ]esst)ns. The 
teaclier deh'berateK' sat down wlien the chisses were goiTig over their 
sentences. If a student read cjut a sentence to wliicli any member of 
tile class objected, the chiss as a wliule decided by a show of Imiids 
whether thev agreed or disagreed witli the coniphiint. Students dis- 
cussed tjie issues raised and students decided on a sentence's suitability. 
Only if there Nvas no clear maJorit\^ did the teacher step in with a liint 
or two. Indeed, if the majority decided that a particular sentunce was 
acceptable and tlie teaelier did iiyt agree, it was decided to let t]io 
majority vote carrv the dav. One qucstionLdjle sentence was of little 
importance* wlien cumpaicd to the evident satisfaction the students 
derived Irom overruling their tcaclier. Producing suntences that were 
intellectually satisfying and grummatieally cnrrect jnost of the time 
gave the students the desired cunlidence nnd a positi% e attitude towards 
sen te i ! ce p rc j d u c t i o n . 

In addition to svriting out everv sentences the students practiced 
choral readings of appro>^lmatelv one-tlilrd of the completed seiitences. 
This was usually perfornied in a very relaxed atmosj^hure where a 
reasonal)le amoimt of student elowning svas not frowned upon, Somo" 
times the eNercises were gone over in small groups wliose populatnin 
was cons tan tlv changed. Often i students vohmteered to run the lesscm 
and super\ isu any dlseussicnis. Centrally speaking, a variety of teciii- 
niques was ecaiseiuuslv and very deliberatelv used U) keep the exercises 
uiteresting. The lengtli of the lessons ranged from ten to forty minuteH, 
When tlie exciting dramatics unit began in Janmuv, the students 
seemed reluctant to get buck to die eombining UNercises, claiming tliat 
tiiey were too busy witli their free reading, which was beginning to 
eatcli on then, nncl their play acting and writing. I'liu teacliers decided 
to pustpone the sentence conibining until tlie first sveek in Februars^ 
This was a wise decision, fur tlie students returned to it with a 
res'ivcul inter(*st nnd tnitlmsiusni thnt thvv never ugiiin lost, 

Strenuous efforts were made to expose botli the experimentul and 
ecmtrcjl dasses hi tlic? experiment to the Humu kind and variety of class- 
room procedures. The experimenter cliscuHsed strategies with Mr. 
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BuriH^s on a NyNtriiiutiu wt^i'kly basiK, iind both ttNiclirrs visited oadi 
ntlu-r's t'Npt'rinirMtal and cfJiitn)] classc^*^ p(»rif)clic;a]lv Ihnju^lioiit tlio 

Mea.siirement 

Ability, The stuflt^iits^ ahilit\' was incnsiiri'd bv tbc Califoniia Tvst nf 
Mt^ntul Maturity (IQ svoyos^ mean lOiX SD J6) and by tbdr scorn on 
words pcTT^uiiit cak ulutrd {raw tlin first ivu l^units in eadi of thv five 
pn-tmilintait conipositions tbat tlu'V wnitc*. 

Si/ntaatir Maturity, In nrdor t(j iiUMisurc thi* syiituclic inaturitv of tlio 
subjects" free writing, it was necessary to cibtajti a reprt^sentative satnple 
of that writing. Studic^s have shown that a writers perfornianct^ can 
\ ary bc^cause ui' day^to<]ay flaetuations and because of tlie inude of 
(h?*cour8(S Kineaid (1953) thsuJvertHl that at least with coneire fresh^ 
rnen. the* day^n^day writing ptTforniance of individuals varies, espe^ 
eially that of better writers, Anderson (1960) found tliat 71 percent (if 
the fifty^five eightli grade studentH he examined uu eiglu dilfercMit uv- 
casicjns "showtd es idence of ecjinpositioii flueluation" and concliided 
thai a wTitcT variable must be taken into aoconnt when rating com- 
positions for research purposes. Frogner (1933), Seegers (1933), and 
limit ( J964) have sho%vn that a writer's sentence structure is uffeetod 
by th<» niode of discourse he is using--urguin(Mjtation, exposition, nurra- 
ticni, or descriptioiL Clearly, thtni, the temple and mode of discourse 
should bt* varied. 

I'lien* have been no dt^finltive studii^s done on ideal sample size, 
Chotlas (1944) discovered that lOOO^wnrd samples writhMi bv^ junior 
high school students were as reliable as 3()n()-w^ord samples. Anderson 
(1937) showcul that the 15()=w(3rd samples used bv LaBrant were un= 
reliable and sugtrested samples sevcMal timers lar^pr. OIDoutk^II and 
Hunt ( 1970), ust^d a 30n^wcjrd saniplt* for tht^ writing of fourth graders. 
Using a inellKKl similar to (n>onnell and Hunt's, die present researeh= 
or sampled 10 perecMit of tlie pn^^est cumpositions of his experiinent 
population. Words pt^r TMUiit, the most sensitive measure of svntaclic 
niatnritN' in school children, was used to di^termine a reliable saniple 
h'vm% It was diseov(M'ed that a sample^ just over 400 words in length was 
as reliable an indicator of average THinit length as wns a lOOO^word 
siunj)lc% Since llunfs eighth grade students wrote T-uiiits approximute^ 
1^- 1 1 w(jrds hi length, it was decidi^d to collect per-Htudcnt samples 
fifty Tnmlts in length of pre^ and post^treatnient writing, Ilopefullv 
tlii*^ would result in samples approxiinately 500 words in lengdi. 
Since it was desirable that the students' compositions represent their 
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own writing nbilitv, all of tlic coinpuNitionK at pre= nncl poHt^tcsts were 
svrittcn iii cluHs under teadicr siip(M-visinn, tliiiH aliminiiting poteiitial 
holp froiii parents or friends. Tcuclun^s cliHtributcd tlic printed topic 
slieets and read aloud tlic inforniution cnntained in tlieni wliilu tlic 
HtudtMitH read tliein silently, All of tlie students were supplied witli 
lined lui^al^Hize paper. No utttMnpt w4ik made to influence the students 
to adopt an unnatiual writing style, nor were tliey told that their 
Kentence struetnre would be ^^ingled out for anulysis. Indeed, thoy 
were never told that this wan an esperinuMit; The topic sheets were 
lieuded "7th Grade, Composition Iwaluation;' In October the stude;;tH 
were told tlmt these eompositions wt)nld be examined to help their 
teuchers plan a eouipositifMi program based on their particular needs. 
They were not told that they would be f^xumined again in May. Tlie 
posbtest compositions were presented as an evaluation instrunient to 
see how much thcv had improved their writing ability Nuiee the start 
uf the school yvav. Tlie studeiits were cneouraged to write rougli 
drafts and to revise their sentences in any way tliey thought fit The 
oinipositions were written during the first two weeks in October and 
tlie last tw() weeks in May, 

The students in Ml^Hou's experiment wri)te nine pre- and post-tost 
conipositions. While a variety of modes of discourse was desirable, it 
was thonglit diat this was an excessive amount of writing considerhig 
tlu^ fact that it was conducted in an enviroiiment wliere no cojuposition 
instruction took plaue, Some students miglit have asked tbeniselves 
how the teacher eould grade ninu compositions for each student right 
at the end of sehooL This researcher rather arbitrarily decided that five 
conipositiuns were as niunx^ as the students would tolerate and therefore 
five topics were devised in eonsultation with Mr. Barnes. Following 
Mellon s niethodology, each topic was represented m parallel A and B 
fonns. Students who received one of these foriiis in October were given 
the other form in May, To avoid any systematic bias, half of one elass 
were given the A ft)rm, the (M\vr half the B fonii, Tlie process 
was reversed at the post^te^it so tlmt Imlf of lipth the experimental mid 
ctmtrol groups wore NS^iting on the same topics at any given time. The 
topics ranged over the thret* modes of discourse-narration, descrip^ 
tion, and exposition. Forms A and B of the flvc topics can be found in 
Appendix C exacUy as they were given to the students. 

The student wHting was segmented and analyzed by the experi- 
menter. The first ten THmits from eaeb of a student's five cemp(jsitions 
coniprised the sample of fifty T^units per student per test 

The following are the rules used to segment eacb Htudent's writing 
into T-uiiits^ one main clause plus any subordinate elause or nonclausal 
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structure tliat was nttadied to ov euibcddcd in it eountad as one T= 
unit. Fragiiicnts which roKultod from thv onii^Hion c)f a word counted 
an a T-unit, The cxpcrinicntur suppH^d the niissing word. Other fra^ 
mmtH were discarded. Unintelligible strings of wordH, roferred lo bv 
Hunt (1965, p, 6) und OUDnnne]] vt ah (1967, p. 39) as "garbU^K;' 
wvvc di^cardod, 

A vuiy real difHculty aro^e when direatlv qiioted discourse intru* 
duced by such an expression as '^He said . . /' ,vas encountered. Mellon 
disciirded the ''speaker tag/' This experiinenter was unhappy with hucIi 
a prcjcedure because it soon beeanie diflicult to deflne tlie expression 
"sjicMiker tug/' Tliere \h no great loss when an expression like "lie said" 
is di:^carded. But what about the following exaniplo encountered In the* 
analysis^ '^Clutching the knife tightly in his bleeding hand, [oe pain- 
fully crawled towards the opening and said. 1 surrender/" Exactly 
what iH the speaker tag here? Technically speaking, it would include 
every word from "Clutching^' to "said/' Surely this is not a two wcjrd 
T-unit with a sixteen^word speaker tag discarded! 

Hunt stated that "there is some reason, dien, to tabulate direct di8= 
course aloiig with noun elause^^^ (1965, 75). It would be easy to 
imagine directly qnotc^d discourse con^iisting of a dozen sentences. 
Counting all of them m noun clauses wcndd also be unsatirfaetory. A 
compromise was reached by counting the first expression nfter 'Tie 
said" as a direct ()bject, beeuusc it seemed to satisfy the minimally 
tenninable requirement for a T-unit For exatnple, the following dis- 
course— 

Mai-sha said, "I reully like you, John, Hnwe\ur, Clnrenee's fiither is a 
mlllioiuiiru and I like the idea of Palm Beach/' 

—would have been segmented into three T-units— between "Jolnr and 
"However/* and between "millionaire" and "and/' The advantage of 
such a procedure was that it retained as much of the student's original 
writing m possible, 

Mellon eounted clauses of condition, concession, reason, and purpose 
as separate T^unlts because he believed that logical conjunction^ be- 
have iiiuch like c(Jordinate conjunctions. In addition, he discarded 
dauses with repenting predicate phrases because he claimed they were 
cllipticai and therefore vacuous. This experunenter remained uncon= 
vineed by Mellon's reasoning in either case and, therefore, retained 
Hunt and O'Donneirs simpler and more convincing methodology. 

If a student failed to produce ten T-units in any composition, the 
shortage wm made up by segmenting extra T-units written in his 
other compositioiis. Since the compositions were numbered from one 
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to five, the seurcli for "extra" T-uiiits alwavs began with tlie first com- 
position and proccHjcled until the shortages were eliminated, A few 
students failed to produce the roquirod flfty T-units. It was iiot felt 
that thiK shortage eompro mined the adequncv of the sample boeausu all 
of the oomputationN were either converted to a ba^e of one hundred 
T-unit^s or expresned as a ratio of a certain number of words per T^unit 
Or per elaUtSe, 

In this experiment the six factors of syntaetic maturitv wore calcu- 
lated in the following manner: 

Wanh per T-untt, Thh figure was obtained bv dividing the nuinber 
of words by tlie number of T-units. Compound nouns written as one 
word counted ah one word. Conipound nouns written as t%vo words and 
hyphenated word pairs counted as two words. Phrasal proper names 
counted as one w^ord. Dates like June 21 or ]uhj 2 counted as tv?o 
words. ContraetionN such as Imd or shouldnt counted as t\vo words, 

fwr T-unit. This figure was obtained by dividing the number 
of .subordinate and main clauses by the number of nfCdii clauses, 

Words par alame. This figure was obtained by dividing the number 
of words bv the number of subordinate and main clauses. 

Noun damas per IfX) T-uniU% adverb clausGs per 100 T-units, ami 
adjective cluiisas jwr 100 T'Units. These figures were obtained bv divid- 
ing the total number of each type of clause by the number of T-unitSj 
quotient times 100. 

The T'Unit segmentation and the frequency counts w^ere performed 
by this experimenter, who conducted a systcniatic series of spot checks 
and also reghccked every T-unit longer than fifteen words* 

Writing Quality, An evaluation of tlic general quality of the compo- 
sitions written bv the exjDeri merit sample was clearly desirable. But 
several problems presented themselves. This rcsDarcher had neither 
the time nor the resources to arrange for the evaluation of all the 
eonipusitions written. A further difflculty was the notorious unreliability 
of composition ratings. And there was also the problem of securing the. 
serx'ices of a sufHcient number of experienced evaluators for a satisfac- 
tory length of time to do the job properly. 

With these problems very much in mindj it was decided that the 
system of forced choices betsveen matched pairs of compositions would 
be utilized, Members of the control group were listed and numbered 
in ascending order of IQ for both boys and girls. A similar list was 
compiled for the experimental group, A subject was randomly chosen 
from the control group and a subject of tlie same sex and approximately 
equal IQ (witliin three or four IQ points) was chosen from the experi- 
Q mental group to make up a matohed pair. Thirty matched pairs of sub- 
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jrets, c'onipiisiiig sisty coinpositions in all, were Hcciirocl in this fuHlii()in 
Altliougli tlu' stiiclc»nts had writtcMi five pro- and post^trcnitinoiit coin- 
positions; it was clodcled that onlv the post-treatment cumpositlons 
would l)e evahiatt^d Nince wv were priinariK' inten^sted in the twt) 
grnups' pOHt-trinitnuMit writing abihty. The mOHt tvpienl writing taught 
in sevetith grade and the incidc^s *jf discourse which seventh gradc'rs 
are ap])areiitlv Iiaj^pie^^l with arc^ narration and description. 7l!erefon\ 
Coniposition 1, n narration, and ComposititJn 2, u descriptifjn, were 
choscMi US the compositit)ii« to be evaluated. The matclicd pairs of 
subjects were then divided into Iiigh and low according to IQ and 
assigned in balanced form to achieve approxiniately equal numbers of 
the sanie hvk and ability hn^cK fifteen to each of the t\vi> compositions. 

For the purposes* of the present experiment the systeni of forced 
cliuices of matched pairs had several ad\nintages uvcm- a rating scakh It 
(Miabled a direct one-to-one comparison to be made of the experimental 
and control group*s writing, wliicli was of course die major purpose of 
die evaluation. It had the further advantage of being verv easy to ad- 
minister. Al^^o, the evahuitors task was made much simpler. There was 
no need for him to read a decent Hample of all dm coinpusitions before 
deciding what precisclv a 3, for csampUs meant in a l=to-5 rating scale. 
He seldom needed to read a composition more than once. And he had 
onlv to decide which composition was, in his opinion, better than its 
partijtT. 1'his could be agc(miplished rapidly and cfficiuntly. Braddock 
( 1963) warned that "fatigue may lead raters to become severe, lenient 
or erratic in dieir evaluations . . (p, 11), Since all eight cvaluators 
easily ccHnpleted the task within one licnir, the fatigue question never 
arose. Tlie ovaluators were eight experienced English teachers who 
were attciuHng Floricla State University during the summer in 1970, 
All of the teachers volunteered for the project. Table 2 gives a brief 
idem of the lengdi and type of Uicir teaching experience. The average 
teaching experience of these five feniales and diree inales was just over 
six years. Of coui'sc, these evuluaturs had no knowledge of the nature of 
the present experiment They were simplv told to make a single judg= 
nicnt on the overall quality of the conipositions in each pair, basing 
their decision on ideas, organization, style, vocabulan', and sentence 
structure. 

Since the cvaluatoi^s met during the same morning in One classroom, 
the experiineiiter was able to explain the procedures and answer any 
questions that arose, thus satisfying Braddock's stipulation that *'It 
seems highlv desirable to have all the raters working in the same or 
adjoining ofRceSj whore an investigatcn- can be present and , , , insure 
that everythiiig runs snioothly * ( 1963, p. 11). 
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Table 2 

Auiuleinic Degrees Held or in Pmgiv^is iiiul 
Vvior Exppriencu of Teuc;luM=E\'a]iiat()rs 



Teacher Svx Held 



Years of 

Degree Degree in Cradan ^ Teaching 

%rQSH Taiight Experience 



2 V IIS, M.a: 10 1 

3 B,A. Ni.S. 8^11 

4 M Atlvanced Xf.A. 9=]^ 

Acls aneeci \LA. 1^3^ 7=12 2(3 



0 
5 

10, iE 21^ 
7 



Buth Stalimkt^r (J9:34) anil BuxhMi (1958) claimed that rater train^ 
iiiglicll^i^ ratrr ivliability, nmUm sugir,.stvd that gradm should re\'icw 
together a a)nlpc)^^itic^n thc>N^ have jiis^ nited to imuw a oommon inter^ 
pretation of their criteria, Br^idduck ( IWB) reniarkod oii the freqiieiicN^ 
with which rater training is reported in studies wliidi ix^port high 
liabilities (p. 14), Thereforcs cliiring uii initial practice^ period thc^evaU 
uatnrs were given two matched pairK of coinppsitions, one pair exempli- 
fying very good seventh grade writing and the other, the contrary. On 
the hlaekboard, from left to right, were written hlaas, arganization, 
pucahulan/. and sentence striwiiire. After each item was discusKed 
in turn, the evaluators weir a8kc^d to choose the campositioii they 
]5n^ferrid, Isasing their Judgments c^c|ualh' on all five factors. The\- were 
to indicate tluir preference by nniking a large check ut the top'of the 
preferred composition. Tlien there emued a"di^cussion of tlic relative 
merits of each of the paired ccsmpnsitions to establish some sort of 
genenil agrec^ment conetTning the (in e cM^turioii factors. These five fac- 
toi-s were left cm tlic^ blackhnnrcK and thv evaluntois were encouraged 
to glaneu then> oecasionalh' to ensure tliat thev were taknig all five 
hito consideration in their judglnents. 

This study was interested in the students' writing abilitN" and not at 
all in tlieir spelling, piinctuution, or handwriting tnleiits. In order to 
cUminatc the pussihle effects of these extraniM)ns factors on the cvulua^ 
tors' judgments, the thirty paii^s of compositions wt»rc tvpewrittcii so 
that spelling and punetuation could be corn^cted. The correctinns wore 
nmdc by a secretary at the Unfvcrsit}^ SeliuoL While fully aware that 
discourse can be punctuated in difFerent ways that could possibly af= 
feet meaning, this researcher was satisfied that no bias wn^^ introduced 
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because all the punotimtion UikI Hpdliiig cliangcs were niado by irnv 
pc'rsoii wlic) wan ncvvr aware of the group to wliicli a particular 
crjjnpcjsition bclcnjgrd. In Huppi)rt of this pciHitinn, Bracldock statt^d that 

Evtfii llKingh rutcMS urc ix^(|uustud to eoiiKidur In tliuir evaluutions such 
utlnl)utrH UN cinduui nnd (irguiiizaUon, llicy niuy purmit tlioir ImprcH- 
sioiis ol iht) grLininiar aiul inuc-liaiiicH nf the comptJNiliuns lo cruata a 
luilf) uilvLi: which sufiusus their guiicral reactions, (A converge cnipha- 
m, of eoufSf, eun just us uasiiy croate the halo.) (1963, p. 14) 

A Himihir haln cilvat was rupurted bfjth by Starring (1952) and bv 
Dicdrich, Frcncli, and Carlton (1961). Brudduck, in a disausHion of 
the facturi^ tliat cnntribiite lo making u good composition, argued that 

HowfvcM^ iinportunt acTurate •opening may be in the ehiritv and social 
ncet'ptui)fhty of composition, nians' of the fuetnrH of trond spelling do 
not seeiri lo he eloselv Ins'olvetl with thu fuctnr.s of good eoniposititju. 
( iU03, pp. 49=50) 

Thu8 there was ample juHtificntitni both fur typing die eompositions and 
for eliniinutiiig ans^ HpelHng and pinictuation errnrn, 

it was deKirable to kovp thv evaluators in total ignorance of tlie 
group to which a particuhir eoniposition belongt'd. This wm acliievecl 
by UNing a complicated ending ^y^tcm diat the evahiators cutdd not 
poHsibly be expeeted to l)roak, Although the caniposition pairs were 
each given a dilierent nnniber between one and t]iirt%* and were each 
stapled together, no two evahuitors reeeivc'd their dijrtv pairK in the 
same orden Great eare was taken to randoniize the order, and tlie 
evaluators were instructed tc) ignore the order and simply to judge each 
pair aecordlng to the five criterion factors. In addition, the ovaluatorH 
werc^ instructed to put each stapled ])air on die vacant denk beside them 
as soon a?* the preferred eunipositiun had been eheeked. Thi^ waK 
designed to discourage the cvaluators from imagining thcv had dis= 
eovertui a pattcTntul sequence. 

To enhance the reliability of their judgmontSj the evaluators were 
encouraged to read the eompoNitions rapidhv according to die tech- 
niqiK* reported l)y Noyes (1963) for the College ISntranee Exaniina- 
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RESULTS 

Assessment of Syntactic. Maturity 

, . S ^^- P^ t'Jt' L'M tenon mcmuwH^ and r^'^) Hnri e^ -f i 
ly sigmfioant gnnvtl, c.cct.n.d in the «^.h>.tic H; tv : : 

;i;:i:;:;:,^::i±£^'~ 



Tnbia 3 



Factors 

Noun C;lnii^c's ' 
100 T^Umts 



Adverb ClnuscK/ 
100 T^Unit^ 

Adjective Clauses/ 
100 T-UnftH 



Expufit 


nt^ntnl 
41} 


Control 






Mean 


SD 


Slam 


SD 




df 


im 


as' 


1.37 


.is" 


-,17(NS) 


SI 
81 


7,06 




7,05 


.74 


m(NS) 


SI 


.1.176 




13,67 


7,94 




SO 


14.34 




14.24 


7,05 


,07(NS) 


78 


7M) 


5.42 


9J9 


BAl 


— L16(NS) 


81 
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Tahie 4 



FuctorH of Syntactic Muturih' 


■ CJontroI Gi'{3iip 




Fiictors 


Pre 




Chancy 


SD 


t-vnluo 


WmilH T-Vnii 




9.96 


.27 


L27 


1,37(NS) 




1,37 


L41 


.04 


.17 


1.52(NS) 


Wcmls-ClauKO 


7.05 


7.03 


^.02 


.70 


=JO(NS) 


inn T^UnitN 


13.67 


15,85 


2JS 




.30fNS) 


100 T=l^iits 


14.24 


15.5 


].20 


9,93 


,S3(NS) 


Adjective Clnu^scj^ 
lOO T=Units 


dM 


lOJfi 


,88 


7.R7 ' 




t * 2.021, sii^inficant 


at the J)5 luvcl 


wiih to tlf 









Table 5 

Niean Pre-Post Change Scores on the SLx Factors 
of Syntactic Maturityi Experimental Group 



Factors 


Prc^ 


Poht 


Change 


SD 


t-value 


Words T-Unit 


9.63 


15.75 


6.12 


2,50 


15.68^^^ 


Clause^j/T-Unit 


]M 


L84 ~ 


A8 




1L07^^ 




7.06 


8,55 


l,4y 


.94 


10,17""" 


Noun Clauses ' 
100 T^UriitH 


J3,76 


MM 


9,80 


33.5 


4,64""^ 


Adverb ClmiscK 
100 T^UnitH 


14.34 


20.01 


14^67 


32.3 


7,06"^^ 


Adjective Clause; 
100 T-Uiiits 


7.90 


3L61 


23.71 


14,9 


10.21^"^ 


^- - =Nignificant at 


ur beyond the .001 level. 
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To doterniinc wlu-tliw statistically significniit growtli had ticcnrrod in 
tlio control iiiid c.Npt.rimfiitul groups wIumi ( xaininc-d scpanitflv, int>aii 
cliungf Hcavvs. obtaiiind by siihtntctiiig Uic> prt- Iroin Clif p()st=tri-atiiiciit 
iiioaii seort-s. wvrv analyzc-d by t-tcsts foi- eorrflated iiicjisurcs. Tlif rc= 
.suits of tlic aiialysL'S of thv t-ontrol groiijj's prf-pijst uliaiigc- seort-.s arc 
showiMn Table- 4. Altlioiigli (ivv of tlic six factors of sviitjictic inaturit\- 
sliowcd (n-idcncr- ai' iiicrcUKc, tliis growth svas not statisticnlly signifi- 
cant, Hiibstantiating Hunt's assertion that syntactio niaturitv develops 
with glacial slou'tiess and is difRciilt to tlott'et from imo year to tlio 
next, i'hc control group tlK.ii would appear to Iiax-e (•xp(>ric>n'ced norninl 
growth in syntactic niatun'ty. • 

Tlie results of the anahses of the expenniental group's mean pre-post 
duuit^' scores, shown in Table 5, indicated tliat liighlv significant 
gi-owth had taken place on all six factors of svntactic niaturity. The 
experiniental gronp's invm pre-post change score of 6.12 wouls per 
T-unit was upproxiniately five tiines the statisticallv significant increase 
reported for Mellon's (-xperinK.ntal group. After the treatment Mellons 
experniiental group wrote on tlie average 11.23 word.s per T-imit, 
wliieh was, according t(i tlic data shown in Table 1, tvplcal of the writ^ 
ing of the average eighth gmdc-r in Hunt's study: Tiie present study's 
experimental groii|) wrrHe la,75 wonls pt-r T-nnit, considerably mtne 
than the 14.4 woixls per T^unlt reported bv Hunt for tlit" avera.'e 
twelfth grader. ' 

There was therefore no evidence to indicate that randomization lind 
not succeeded. In additiim, only the experimeiital group showed sta= 
tistieally significant inereuscs on the six factors «)f svntactic luaturity. 

The next step in the analysis of data was to test 'the first hypothesis, 
that tlie experimental group, wliicli was exposed to the sentence-c.jin= 
billing practice, would score significantly higher on the six factors of 
syntactic maturity than the control gnmp, which was not exposed to 
the .sentence-combining practice. 

The p().st-treatment mean scores for the experimental and cuntrol 
groups oil the six factors of .syntactic maturity were compared by t- 
tests for two iiidepeiulent sarnplcs assuming iinetiual variaiice.s. Table 
6 .shows the results of these coniparisons. It is evident from an exam- 
inaticju of the t-values In Table 6 that die uN-periniental group had 
established a liiglily significant superiority, at the .001 level of confl- 
dunce, ovtM- the control gnnip un all .si.x factors. Since Hunt (1964. 196.5) 
and O'Domiell, et al. (196'7) have domonstrated that word.s per T- 
uiiit I.s the most relialjle single index u( syntactic maturity, it is iii- 
torcstiiig to note that word.s per T-unit vieided tlie highest t-value of 
all .six of tlif f;ictor.s. 
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Table 6 

CompariHon of Pov^t-treatniciit Mean Sctjvm 
on the Six Factors of Syiitacitic Maturity: 
ENperimentnl and Control GroupK 



Factors 


Experimental 

(N^41) 
Mean SD 


Control 
Muau SD 


t^valiie 


clf 


Words T=Unit 


15.75 


3.00 


9.96 






62 


Clause^/T-Unit 


L84 




L41 


.16 




04 


Woids/ChutKe 


8.55 


im 


7.03 


.75 


7.72^"^ 


73 


Nnim Clauses/ 
100 T- Units 


23,55 


1L93 


15.85 


8.2 


3.42^^^ 


71 


Adverb ClaiiKes/ 
100 T^Units 


29.01 


1L15 


15.5 


7.67 


6.41*^^ 


71 


Adjective Cliuises/ 
100 T^Unit*! 


3L61 


15.21 


10.16 


5.8(1 


8-44^^^ 


51 



t^test for two indepuntlt^nt /^uniplt^s (tssuniing iinufjiuil 
*^'=significant at or ht^yoiid ihv .001 hwl' 



J'ablcj 7 

Coiiipai lHon by Gratlt^ Lvw] of tlie Expurimental 
Groiip'K Post-treatment Score.s on tlic Six 
Faetc^H of Syntactic Maturity and Hiuit's 
Normative Datu 





Hunfs 
Normative 
Data 


Post-treatmcint 
Experiment 
Group 


Grade 


Factors 


Gnidg 8 


Gruels 12 


Grade 7 


Lever 


Word^^/T^Unit 


1L5 


144 


15,75 


12+ 


Clanses/T^Unit 


1.42 


P6S 


L84 


12+ 


VVorck / Clause 


HA 


8.6 


ass 


12 


Noun Clauses/ 
100 T-Units 


16, 


29, 


23,5S 


12— 


Adverb Clauses/ 
100 T'Uni:t.H 


16. 


2L 


MOl 


12+ 


Adjective Clauses/ 
100 T^Units 


0. 


16. 


3L0I 


12+ 



RESULTS 

llimt (1965) icjporti.d tliat the rtvomgi. oiglitli gradar wrote 115 
w<Hxls pur T-unit, L42 clauses per T-unit, and S.1 words per clanse (p 
06). Hunt also reported that tlie average elglitli grader %vrote 16 noun 
J5 adverb, and 9 adjective clnuses per 100 T^units (1985 pn S9-91) 
When diese figures are compared %vitli the post-treatment scores in 
1 able 6, It IS evident that the present studv's experimental group wrote 
well beyond the syntuetic ninturit%- level typical (if eighdi Vaders 

To obtain some idea of the inagnituda of t!,e experimental group's 
gruwjli 0,1 the six faetors of Hvntactic maturitv, tlic scores were com- 
pared. Ml rable 7, with tlie norniative data reported bv Hunt (1985) 
for eighth and tNvelfth graders. Tabic 7 also indicates bv means of 
plus and minus signs the approximate grade level for syntactic maturitx' 
achieved by these seventh graders. Not only were the experimental 
groups mean post-treatinent scores signiflcandv greater than those of 
the control group, tliey were also distiiicth' greater than the norms re- 
ported by Hunt lor eighth graders and at least similar to. and on ftuir 
oce:isions superior to. Hunt's norms for t%velfth gmders, On only one 
fact(jr, iioim clauses per 100 T-units, were thc-se seventh grnders''aver- 
agx-^ scores below those reported for tsvelfth graders. 

Table S presents further evidence to supfjort the assertion that the 
eNpermiental group achieved slgnificantK. greater growth in svntaetic 
niutunty than that aehieved by the control group, xjils table cmnpared 
the pro^post ehaiigo scores of the experimentarand cnntro] groups bv 
t-tests tor two independent samples assuming unequal variances Con-i- 
panson of the change scKJres for words per T-unit vielded the highest 
t-NHiIue. Coinparison with the change scores reported bv Mellon (1969 
p. o2) should serN'e as a useful indicator of the extent^ of this growth' 
Mellon reported that in mean words per T-unit his control group had 
mcreased by ,26 and his experimental group bv 1.27. The chanM in 
w(;rds per T-unit of 6.12 reported in Tabic 8 for the experimental ioup 
was over twenty times greater than that achieved by the present studv^i ^ 
nna Mellon s control groups, and approximatelv flve times greater than 
the change reported for Mellon's experimental group, 

Given the evidence cited above and the design of this study it was 
eonduded timt the experimental group achieved slgniflcantly more 
growth in .syntactic maturity than did the control gr- up. 

Several .seconclan' questions, however, remained unanswered It 
was considered desirable to deteriKine wlu-tlier the magnitude of the 
treatment effect coukl he related to the students sex or abilitv level 
or to the iiiHuence of a particular toaoher. 

Since an important feature of the scntence-combining treatment was 
a deliberate attempt to .structure the teacher out of the hssom m much 
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Tub a 8 

Q)iiipnnsoii (?[ Miniu Vvo^PoHi Dif!crtMicu Hvuvos 
cm tho Six FaciovH of ^yntuutiu Muturitv: 
Expennioiita! and CtJiUiol Croups 



Factors 



Wcml8 'J^^Uiiit 



Experiiiieiitnl 
Muuii sb 



Cantrol 

(N^ 42) 
Muun SD 



t-vnliie 



.27 J, 27 



,48 



X)4 



A7 



8m' 



Noun Clauses 
UK) 4 =Unit^^ 



1.49 



.94 



-,02 .76 



9.80 13.52 



2J8 9,/)7 



Adverl) Chuu 
lOO T= Units 



14.67 12.26 



1.26 9,93 



Adject isu Chui^ies 
100 T^VnitH 



23J1 14.87 



m 7.67 



8.76^ 



. t-k*Hl f(ir Uvn indupi-nclrnt muiplvs iwsnining nn{»nnal ViiWinitoN 

Cunijiamon uf tho Mean Pos^traitineMt Scorns hv 
Teucliers oii the Six Fattoi-H of S)imict!C 



IVadiur l-=Barnfj». luu4fhtT 2=0'i|a!r. 
XS=not significuiiit, 
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66 



77 



77 
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Teacher 1 


TtHicher 2 

{IV-^24) 






Factors 


Mean 


SD 


Moan 


SD 


lvalue 


clf 


W^ords T=Unit 


lO.OO 


J. 34 


9.92 


1.86 


.17{NS) 


40 


ClunseH/T-Uiiit 


1.40 


.14 " 


1,42 


A7 


=.48(NS) 


40 


NVoids/ Clause 


7.14 


,67 


6.95 


M) 


,86(NS) 


39 


Noun Clanse.s^ 
















16,31 


8,55 


15 J 


BM 


.31(NS) 


36 


Adverb Cluu^eH/ 














100 4%UnitH 


14.62 


6.64 


16,17 


BA4 


.67(NS) 


40 


Atljcetive ClauseH/ 
100 T-VmtH 














9.15 


5.31 


10.92 


6,24 


.99(NS) 


39 



RESULTS 
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as possible, it st^nnrcl unlikrlv tliat unv cnmpariHnn of tin* iiifliirnco of 
thi* two tcacluM's wniilcl pnwv U) hv Higtiificant, Tabh^H f) iUicl 10 coii- 
finnt^tl this. Tal>lt* 9 compun'd thr control group's meun post-treatimMit 
Hvuvvs \)y ttnidicr un tlto six factoi-s of syntactic maturity. Table 10 did 
the mmr for the cxptMinKMital group. AnalyscH ui the pOHt-treatnuMit 
nunni scores inchcatt^d no significunt dillercniceH betwtHMi teaeher^. 

Tublu 10 

Coinpurison of tlic Meun Pasl^Treatrnent Sunrc.H by 
Teachers on the Six Factors gf Syntactic 





Niatnrits^ Enj: 


)eri!ticntul 


Group 






Factors 


Teacher 1 
Meair SD 


T^Micl 

Moan 


SD 




clf 


\\'ords 1 -Unit 


15.85 2.fi0 




3.57 


.24{NS) 


28 


f!lan.suS r^Unit 


1.87 .23 


l.S 


.33 


,82(NS) 


27 


Words C?laiise 


HAH .91 


HJT 


LIB 


^.61(NS) 


29 


Nonn Clauses 
100 T=UuitH 


22.24 9.2 J 


25,41 


15,08 


-^^.77(NS) 


24 


Adverb Chnist'H 
100 T^^nitH 


30,03 9.45 




13.37 


.66(NS) 


27 


Adjective ClauHeH/ 
100 TA^nitH 


35,04 15.71 


2a 76 


13.47 


LSl(NS) 


37 



1— lest fur two inclependeut saniples uSHiiniing nneqnul VanUngcH. 
Tfucher l^HuriieN. 
TeuelitT S^O'lIaie, 
NS^nnt Higuifieniiti 



Willie teaelier influence had Iseen predietably insigniflcant, it was 
not lit all clear whctlier the treatment cfrect might depend on the sex 
f)f the studcntH, I'nble 11 revealed no significant differences on contrnl 
post=treatnieiit ^coieH between mule?* and females^ and Table 12 re- 
vealed the samf result for the e^^perimeiital group. 

In Table 13 tu^o aspects of the experimental treatment effect were 
cuiisidered: (1) Wm there a reliition butween the experimental treut= 
nient elleet as niea.sured bv prc-post eluuige hquvvh and IQ? (2) What 
W4is tlie cc)rri4ation betwecMi post- and pre-test post=test and IQ searcH, 
and the conibination of pre-te^t scure and IQ versus post- test Hcore? 

L Talkie 13 indieated a significant positive eorrelation, ut the .01 
level of nignificanee, between pre-post change ncnrcs and IQ for words 
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Triblo 11 

C:ni>ii)aii.soii of tlic' Mean PosMmitmciit Scores by 
St'x nil the Six Fnctprs of SyntaL'tle.' 
Mntiiritys Contiol CfIoup 



Wunh 'r-l'nii 
Claiisfs r-Uiiii 
WnnlN Claiifii' 



Mnlf 

(N^-21) 

Mean HD 



Female 
(N^31) 
Slunn SD 



t-value 



y.H3 1,27 
L3U ,13 



7.08 ,07 



inoT-riiits 

Aih i'i li ( .'laiisi'.'; 
inO'l'.l'iiils 

Adj«-c |iVf' ( ■lutiscs 
l(H) T l iiils 



\3.m 7,21 



17,71 B,8(i 



in.m 7..\i 

^1,75 S.^il 



jr).71 8.11 — ,18 
10,57 (i.55 



~,-t5fNS) 



i ti>t tiirt^Nii ili<li'ji|.|i(|(i|i| Niiliipli's MS^iiMMl!!,!? MfU'Cjliul %iiriailt1>.S, 
SS liiit styiiiliiMlit, 



Tahlu 12 

( ■unijiMi btm ui tlu> .MiMii Pii.si-iii'iilinriit .Stoti-.s liv 



tlf 



lO.OK 1.97 ~,mm) 34 
l.'ll .18 =-.»7(NS) 37 



.IKNS) 38 
I,5(NS) 38 



'10 

38 





Sc'x un ihv Six Kai 
Miitiirll) ; ExpiM 


i'tnrs ill 


.SytiliuHc- 

f il Ullp 






WwUns 


Malu 

iS 22) 

Mini 11 ^I) 


(N Hi) 
Mean SI) 


l-Villllf 


ar 








1(1 1)0 




- .!,72(NS.) 


38 


i liiliSf s r \ 


1.7m 




1,!J0 . 


m 


- I.2ft{N.S) 


38 




h:]h 


.80 




1,22 


!.13(NHj 


im 


Nniiii ( il nisrh 

inn r Tiiits 


2\ Ml 


12J 1 


iJ(i.n| 


1 


l.aKNH) 




Ailvi*! h ( J.iMsrs 






,10,11 


S).H2 


.SI(N.S) 




\Ui)T 1 hits 








1 1, no 


-.n7(NH) 


m 



t h iiii rvui iiiiirpi iiilt'hl HaiHpli'^ iiNsiiiiiiiii* nriiMjiiu! Viit'ljlii 



RESULTS 



per T-iinit, Thu conulnticHi wan slgnificunt at the ,05 level for chiuses 
pur T-unit unci advurb dauKus pur 100 T^units. This indicated that 
pupils with a higli IQ tundcd to have a larger prc-post change score 
than Htudvut^ with a low IQ on tliu three variables mentioned. 



Table 13 

CmwYatiam JleHveen Pre- uiid .Posl-te.st Scores 

and IQ ori the Six F**uetnrs of Syntac'tio 
Mutiirity for the Experiinenliil Group (N=41) 



CorrelattoiiH Between 







Post-test mid 




Pre-Post 


Factor.s 




IVu-test 
and IQI 


IQ 


Change 
and IQ 


\Vc)rdK/'J^=Unit 




.707^" 




522^ ^ 


Chiu^cs T-Unit 


227 




.435^ " 


.325^ 


W^oicIk- Clause 




.543- - 


.411^^ 


.234 


Nnnn ClaiiHu^/ 
100 M^Uriits 




,278 


.2SI 


.IIS 


^\ cK' u r h C. ; 1 in 1 svs . 

IOC) r^vuiis 


. 103 


,359 


.343" 




AdluQiivv ClaiiseK/ 
100 T^UnitH 


.240 


,369 


.333^ 


,245 


lliis in 11 linilliplt^ 
^=^i|^nl^^{•a!it il( the* 


t'Oj rt'luEioiK 
.05 li'vuK 
.01 luvi^h 









2. I'nbh* 13 also [Sresented thi? eorrelatioii^ betwt*en the pOHl-tuM, 
pre4t^^t, and IQ kc'cmh's, and the innltipU* correhuicni, R, Ix'twoen die 
pfist-te^t scnrvs iu\(] the prc*-teHt unci IQ neoreH. Hw nudtiplc^ eorrelu- 
ticni was significant at the .01 U*vel for tlu* firKt ihree Viniable^^, The 
ecMTtOalions feu- thc^ ftMNth, fii'th, aiid sixth varud)h*H ttMidetl to be* not 
Nigrnfieant, IntHcating large* fhieliiatifnis in thest* varlabh^H. Therefore^ 
the po^t^eHt Kccn'i'H ini \\'nrdH jier TMniit, e!aiiS<*H pi'r T-nnit, and woidn 
per clan^jt^ ean be predieted from the prc^-tc^Mt ncoh' a id IQ with rnnlti- 
j)le eon:elati(MiN at .71, ,4(5, and ,54 re>^peeUvc4v. 

I'ablt* 14 eun be* used to ))rediet post-test HvnroH kimx prc^-te^t scores 
and IQ* Thv Htandard iwm in Uu» iabli* intneate the lUt^iiiaev ()f anv 
Q ?iingh' precUetion. 
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Tnhlo 14 

Mnlliple RegrL'.N.sion of Po.st-tu.st Scuiy on JQ and Pic-teHt 
fsuore on liiu Six FaLforK of SjiitauliL' MutMrliyi 
'^xpi'iiint'rital Cruiip (Nsis.li) 



Factor.^ 




A 






s 


H 








.104 
(.028) 


Mm 


2.IS 


,707^^ 


CIuuHrH 


T=Uiilt 


,32 


,0081 
(.003) 


,279 
(.277) 






NVorcIs 




am 


.023 
f.OI 1) 


.547 
(.210) 


"'"88"' 


,543^" 


Noun C 
100 T^V 


iiil,s 




.2{)H 


Am 

^ (.221) 


ILS 


,278 


Atlvc'i h i 


nits 




.20] 

(Am 


A87 
(,265) 


10.7 


.359 


Acl|e'C'Uv 
lOO T^V 


nits 




(Am) 


.4f50 
(,130) 


14,5 




\ = A + 




S\ lhMt' A ^ 

Y ^ 
Nj ^ 


intt'ici^jit 
IQ 


pUNl-lfSl sunn 







Hi ^ ip^ri'ssion ccK'Kk'it'ni fur I(^) 
Hj — ii'i^irNsjtMi t'ni'lfit'iriii lor ^ivv-ivHl siam-. 
NiMnlMM's in paifiilhrHJ/N aru slimLlnnl v\vi)vs nT n'lrrt'Nhlnn viU'{\ivw\\U, 
H--iniiltjpIi* t^nni'lulii!?! v<ii4[lcii'iit, 

^^-Hit^Nifit'mil at ihv .01 h'vrl. 

Asjiesf^ment cjf Writing OiHllily 

Thv wrsl Htv\) in tlic aiiaiysiH u{ data ss^iH to U^Ht tlu- Huroiid liypodu'- 
sis; that the (^xpi'ilnuMita! griiup'^ coinpoHithnis svcjuld hv juilgud by 
t»ighi rxpcTkMiui^d laigliKh ti^auhiMN as niiriiificaiiily snpcriur in nvuruil 
{jimlity in ihv tHnupiminym wrlttcMi by thi^ ucjiitiol'gronjj. 

Kxiiannuniial Vvr^m Cimtrol CoiniiusiliuiiJ^. To test thin hypnthunis, 
fiftriMi iianalivf and riftiMMi ch^^uriptivi^ viunpmilinm svvvv svlvvlvd 
ivnm both the conln)] inid t^spc'riiMunlal gruupH and paiivd bs' hvk aiitl 
l('Vi>l ii( jg an di'^mbiul in grcalvr dtUail in C;iiuptnr Thivu. 'iCiglit vx^ 
pvrioiWLi] l^aigliHh tt^achrr^ \svw viwh giviMi tlic^ ihirty nnniKisition 
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puirs unci Instruutcd to luclicaU' which cuinpfjHition in u pair was buth'r 
ii> os'unil] (juality, aceording tcj thv iWv criterion Fucturs. 

A^suniing no diilicvcuuv bviwvvu the pain*tl cuniposltiuns, t\w probu- 
bility was .5 that a tuaclic^r would pick a coinpuHition wi itten by one of 
thv expurinKMilul gruup. Thus Pi = ,5 indicated tho difiercMicc between 
tlie obHon^ed proportlun of csporiniental cnnipuHitions picked by teach- 
er / and tlic expected pnjpoi tion, These proportinni^ were tested by the 

test. The culeulationH are Hiuninurissed in 1'uble 15, 

The X" i^^^' Teaclier 1 in Table ]5 wan eulenhited ui the ftjllowing 
manner: 

^ " 15, " IS 
The total )c was e(|uul to 42.00 with H degrees of freednm and was sig- 
nifleant at the .001 leveL Thin linpliud that the propcntiou P ^ 1G9/240 
= 0J042 of experimentul conipositiuns selected difFeied significantly 
honi what would have been expc^cted 1))' elnince, that is, P = 0,5. 
Therefore, tlie experiniental gnmp can lie said to have written conv 
piJHitlons whteh were jndgt^d to b(^ ^significantly better in overall quality 
than diose writte!i by the control group, ThuH, tlie Hccond major hy= 
potliesis was eniifirinc'd. 



Tnhlu \H 

CiJinpiiriHCJH Hutsvcon Ninnhcr uf Expcrinicntul 
"ClojiipOHitiuns Helectecl and Expuclct! 





Nmiiljur of Expuriruunlal Conipositions 


^ 3(()i ~ 15,)" 


'readier 


Suiot'tud (Oi) 


ICxput-lgtl (Ki) 


T " 


22 


15 


0.53 


2 


20 


15 


3,33 


3 


24 


1/i 


lO.Sf) 


•1 


21 


\n 


1,80 


5 


21 


15 


-I.KO 


(J 


in 


15 


2.ia 


. 7 


2! 


15 


1.80 


H 


21 


15 


■l,SO 


'Hiliil 


lOU 


120 


Aim 
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Two nlher queHtinns were of intc*rt*sti ( 1 } IDid the teaehcM'-evuluattns 
judge Uie nnrralls'e and deHeriptivc efinipoHitlonH dlirerently with re- 
spt^et tii the (^Npeiiniental trt^itinenl^ and (2) Did these teaeherM^valim- 
tcirs as a gnnij) agree* in tlieir rating of thi^He ccnnpni^itlonsr* 
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Narrative Versm Da^cni)tim ComjjusUwm. TabluH 16 and 17 illus- 
trate tJie actiuil ohoict?^ inade by tha eight cxpcriuiiced teacher=evalua- 
tors on the tliirty pairH of cnmpuHitiuns that had been matched by sex 
and IQ. Tabic 16 Hhosys thu choices made on the 15 pairs of narration 
coniposititjns. Table 17 sliow^* the choicer made on the 15 pAirs of de- 
scription eonipDsitions, 

Tably 16 

Expenmenlal or Control CoinpositionH Cliasen 
by the Eight Experienced Teuehors Troiri Filtn^en Matclied 
PatrH of Narratidn CoinpuHitinnH 



Teachur^ Ccnipositioii Pair Nop 



Evtilualor 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


fl 


7 


s 


0 10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


1 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


0 


X 


o 


X 


2 


X 


X 


o 


X 


o 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


o 


X 


o 


X 


3 


X 


X 


o 


X 


o 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


X 


X 


o 


X 


4 


X 


X 


o 


X 


0 


X 


X 


o 


X 0 


X 


o 


X 


o 


X 


5 


X 


X 


o 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


Q 


0 


X 


o 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


o 


X 


X 


X 


7 


X 


X 


o 


X 


o 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


S 


X 


0 


X 


X 


o 


X 


X 


o 


X X 


X 


o 


X 


o 


X 



X indluntuH Unit tin! ItrnduT prulVnvd Iho ctHnpoHltisMj writtun by a nuMnhur of 
tA^puriniental i^roup. 

() indieatus thul tlit^ It'ndit'r pivfiMmd lliu u?)inpnsiUnn wrUion hv a int'inbuf uf ilw, 
uc II lire)] jj;nnip. 
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IJxpui liiionlal or C^untrol CoinpOHitian^' 
Chosen by the Eight Experieneucl TeadicM?^ rmni 
Fifteen Matelietl Pairs of Di'suription ConipoMitions 



Tc-'iiclier. 
Evahiutor 








Ccimpiisitioii Pair No. 








1 


2 .3 


4 


5 (i 7 


8 n 


3 0 11 


12 Jfj 


14 


IS 


1 


X 


C) X 


() 


X X X 


X X 


X X 


O X 


{) 


X 


2 


X 


D O 


(> 


X X C) 


X X 


X X 


O X 


o 


X 


3 


X 


0 X 


O 


X X X 


X X 


X X 


O X 


o 


X 


4 


X 


X X 


O 


X X X 


0 X 


X X 


X X 


C) 


X 


5 


X 


O X 


0 


XXX 


X X 


X X 


Ci X 


(> 


X 


6 


(J 


X X 


O 


X X O 


X o 


O X 


O X 


C) 


X 


7 


o 


O X 


Q 


X X X 


X X 


X X 


0 X 


o 


X 


B 


o 


X X 


O 


XXX 


O X 


X X 


X X 


<) 


X 



X iiiditnluH (liat llit.^ IfaduM' pri*fc»md [hu L^inwpimiUm wriUtMi hv u MU'iiiln'r nf the* 
I'xpurinii^iitul j^rntip, 

OMiidit'ato^ tluU ihv ItNiulirr pivfcnrctl llii> uainpti^Uicns wriiWn Ijv ii iiu'inhrr tsf flu* 
uniiinjl group. 
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CiiiciilationH similar tu thosv done? in the compariHcm bctwc^cn on= 
perfmuntal nncl aontml compositions warn clone for tlic narrative and 
dcscriptivo camposltionK and lud to a " 25.07 fur the narrative com- 
poHitionH and ii )c ^ for thv deHoriptlvo compositions, both of 

which were significant at the* .01 luvch Therefore, tlte narrative uxpurl= 
niental eonipositions were 5signif!cantlv better than the narrative control 
cnnipcjsltionH, and, HimilaHv, the deHcriptive experimental compOHitions 
were Hignifiuantls' bettej than tlu* descriptive control compositions, 

The <^econd aspect uf the eomparisfni between die nurrative and 
de^^eript^ve ecMnpoHitions wuh whether the eight teachers selected tlie 
sanic' proportion of experimental ctnnpoHitiunH in the narrative gnnip 
as in tile descriptive group. These results were sunnnarixed as follows: 

EsHuy Seluetctl 



Expgrimcntnl 


Coiitrul 


Total 




34 


J 20 


83 


3T 


120 


Jm 


tT 


3-iO 




.2958 





1-rciportiuii 



Niirrativu H(i 31 120 ,7107 

Descriptive 83 3T 120 .fiylT 

^rolal 
Prnporlieii 



The proportions, ,7167 tor the narrative compositions and ,6917 lor 
die cleseriplive etirnpOHittons, wi're compared by thi^ )c test for a 2 X 2 
efjnUngencv table, The result was = .i8fK), which was nt^t significant, 
J lierc*h)re, tlie prtiportion of experimerital eonipcisitiorfS stOeeti'd did iiot 
dillV'r signifieantlv in the narrative and deHcriptiN^e gri)i!ps, 

Agrecnwut of Tt^at-her^. It was of interc^st to see how well the teaeh- 
c*rs agreed in tlieir asHessnuMit of the eompositicni pairs. Since tht*r(> was 
n() explicit n*fcMenet^ to a irieasin CMnent of tliis typt* exc(*pt Coelnan 
(1950), Ca*ndtl vanUelle of the jDepartment of StatisUcs at I'lorida 
Stall* Univeisits' tleveloped die following measure: CJonsider the pro- 
pinlion of tinies (Pj) the teaehers seh^eted the t*xpt'rinieiilal eoniposi- 
tinn in th<* /th pair, rii(*re wiinld In* perfect agrecMnent if Pj = I (U' 
Pj " 0. I'hen^ wf)u]d lie nuixinunn disagrecMiient II Pj — 0.5, Tlieiefore, 
n reasonable statistic to test agretMntMit is 



2 (nd^j--ni/2)^ 



tn/2 

wlicn- 111 — nmnln'r dI' tt'iHin'r.s 

and jN = niiinl)c,"r nl comj^cwilifjii puirs. 
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Under the null Iiypotht*^!^ of no ngrccMneiit Ijetwemi teacliers, this 
quantit)^ hus apprnximately u x" diHtributioii widi N degrees of frec= 
duni. 

For die data in this study )c - 157.5 with 30 degrees of frccdnin, 
SUwQ this result was signiflcunt at the .001 level, the hvpodicsis of no 
agreement behveen teaelierK was rejt^etech Therefore there' was 8ul> 
stantial agreeinent among the eight teaehers wlio judged the overall 
quaHty of tlie compositions. 

Sumniury 

Analysis of the data on the six faetcjrH of syntaetie maturity indicated 
t}ie foIh)wing^ 

L There was no evidence tcj incHeate that die randcnnization pro- 
cedures Iiad not suceeedc^d. 

2. Tlie eNperfmental gn>up had expt^rienced highly . signiflcant 
growth, at die ,001 level, on all six fnctovs of syntactic matinitv. 

3. The experimenta] group c^stablished n higlily significant superiorly 
ty, at the .001 h*ve!, ()ver the etnitrol grcjup on all six factors. 

4. The experimental gnjiip wrote wt^l! beyond die syntuctic nuituritv 
k've] typical of eighth grade rs and, on five of the six factorH (>f 
syntactic maturity, their seon s were similar to ihnsv nf twelfth 
graders, 

The treatnu^nt efleet could iiot be related to the infhienee of a 
particular t uglier or to whether a Htudent was male or female, 
fl. AitlHUigh studentH with a losv IQ achie%%^d highlv significant iri^ 
creases in syntuelie maturit)', diose witli a hli^i IQ tended to do 
eviMi better, 

Anaiysis of the data on the fjverall quality of the writing sample as 
judged by tlie eight exj^erieneed lirigUsh t(»neluM-s iiidicatecf du^ hillow^ 
ing^ 

1. 'l lu' experimental group wrote cfunpositions that were judged to 
1m^ signifieundy huiiuv, at die ,001 Ic^^eh in overall qualfty dian 
those written by the ecnitrol gnmix 

2. Bodi the narrative and descriptive compositions were signiflcantlv 
better, at the .01 h*veh dinn their ccmtrol counterjiarts! 

3. The piuportion of experimentnl ccmipositions selected did not 
difit^r sigiilficantly in the nan.itivc* and descriptive* groups, 

4. TluM'e was sulsslantial agrecMntMit between the eight teachcMs who 
juc|g(Hl the overall Ciuality of the cinnjiositions. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Thv prusLMit stiRly was tk^signed to iniuiNiirt* tin: lAlvot ul' written and 
c>ra| stMitt'ncc-coMjbining vxvvc\svH tm thv fwv writing uf n svvvvith 
grudu vKpcyuuvntii] group, Thv t^xpi^rinuMital griJiip wuh givcMi h\tv\> 
slvv pructict' in ci>ni1iinlng grouj^s of kiM-nc] stutoniontH, l3\^ addition 
urid LlvlvtUnu iiitcj single stMitenues wliich wvvv striictundly inon^ cum- 
p]rx than those* Students wonid norniulh^ be c^xpeeted to write, In order 
to hielliUite the Neritence-conil^ining operationH a Hvrlvs ul' ^^igiuils ciipi- 
lalizing nn the students' inlu r<Mjt sense of graniinaticalitv was devc*l- 
(ipL'tL An hnpcirtanU perlmps eruciaK dinitMiHion of these signals was 
ihal tliey were in \\u way deptMident on the students' lorninl kncnvledge 
of u granijiiar, traditionul or tmnsf-tninationah Also important was an 
aeceptant ehLssrrjf)ni utMHisphere designed t<j alhis^ jiossilile ssiitiietie 
I'cuirs and to produee a student eonfident in his a!>ility tcj nianipuhUe 
SiMiti-net' struetuns Speeifically, the present stiidy Avas designed to 
answer two <pjt*stions. In eoniparisou with ihv eontrol group who were 
not exposed to the sentenee-eonihiniiig exercist^s, would the experi- 
tniMital gnnip in' their I'rec^ wrUIng (1) write eonipositifju^ tliat ecuild 
he di^serihtul us syntaetieally more <OalK)rated or niLiturc^^ and (2) write 
eonijitiHitions; Hiat would he judged h\' (Mght (*Nperienee<l ISnglish 
tiuichers as heltcM^ in o\ t^rull ipialits'; 

CloneUisions 

As a rc^sult ol the luiaKsc^H cH' data prf^siMiled in ChupU'r Pnui\ it was 
eiHfeludi^d tluit llu^ i^^iperinit-ntal grcjup \vnjU^ ecnnpositious wliieh were* 
syutaetiealK' tUllprenl IVoni ihi^ enMi[3£Jsiticjns writlcMi hs' i\u' eoulrcil 
gruup, T\\v expi nnuMital group wrote signifluunth' more* elauses and 
these elauNc'S provt*d Ui he slgriifieantly longer. As a eonsecjuenee llic^ 
experliuiMital group wrote 'r-units \vlijeli wcvv signirieat th* liHigiM' 
than diosi> uf the eontn?! gnuip. WIhmi eoiiipared with the nonnatis^i* 
data prrsented by Jhmt (lOflo), the i'Xperimental grfmp's eoniposititJus 
sliowed evidiMiee oi" a Icwel i\i syntaetiu uiaturity well heN'ond that 
tyjiical of (Mglith graders and in nuui)' respc^ets (jiute Hiindar to duit 
of iweifth gradtus. 

ERJC 
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Whon ciglit expiM'icuc't'fl ISnglish tL^aclu^rs were nnkvc] to Judge the 
ovorall writing c[iui]lty uf tliiity piiiis af cxperimcnhi] and cuntiol 
cunipositiuiis, nixtv cunipti^iticnis in all, tlmt liiid hvvn inaldted by sex 
and lQ,.t}ie\' dinso a significuntly groutur number of the uxporimuntal 
coiiipoKitiniiH, Tlieiolorc*, it was concludt^d that the uxpfu imuntal group 
wrote coiiipoHitioiiH that were Hignlfieantlv lietter in nvcruU qualitv 
tliaii the'eontrol group'H conipnhition.s, 

Gis'eii the design iVatmes of tJie prt^Hont study, it seems reaKonuble tu 
attrihutt* llie Kupurlor jperfonnance of tlu* experimental group to the 
eNperinicMital tieatinent For tliuHe reasoiiH it has hecMi Judged tliat 
sentenee=e()inl)ining practiee that is In no wav dependent on ftjnnal 
kjunvledge of a graminiir lias a fiU i)rable elfect on the writing of hov- 
CMitli iirnderH. 

Inijjh'cntion^ 

T}\v present study has deinoiiNtnitc^d that tlie writiiig belnnior of 
Hesenth giach'rH can be chungud by certain written and oral ianguage 
i*Nperiene(*s and that it ean be changed fairly rapldh' and witli relative 
ease. In a sense thlH assertion questitnis tlie bt'lit^f that growth in writing 
abilit)^ in fiacfmarilif u nhjw and diffieult prncess, In Hhciwing that Hig= 
nifieant qualitative and synlnetie gains can ho achieved In approxiniate- 
ly eight ntonllis, the present study suggc^sts that, at least inr ses<Mit]i 
giath'i'S, a part of the ccanposing proet'ss Is diit^etlv amenable tcj altera- 
tiotr 

In ihv lC])ilogne lu liiN NCTli report written two sears nfter his 
original Htndy, Nh llon repi*atedly asserlecl that "the sentence-comliining 
jiraetiei^ had nothing to do wkh the teaehing of writing" (IflGH, p, 7?)), 
The j^resent researduu' rejeuts sueli an asst'rtion, Dotli Mellon's and the 
present Htndy s eNjierimental grnups praeticc'd writing sentenceH, The 
siMilenee-building proeess in\Ujlved stMnantie as well us H\iituotie eon- 
sidt^rations: 1 Insv dues it sound? Dot's it uiake Hvmr? Does it Include tdl 
the injiut inhnmiition { llie kernels)? All <jf lliest^ ((uestions, whfeh 
,surf*Iy int'lutle rbetiirieul eonsiflcMations l<)o, wviv an inti'gral part of 
hotli treatments. At least by inijjlicatlon, l)oib triNitments favored sen- 
tenet*^^ that were synlaetieally inore nuiture than those the students were 
aeeuHtomed to prfjclueiiig. Kntnball eoiiclies liuve their players practiee 
phiy nfter play in an "a-game" setting, oftiMi with rio npj)ositlon, so that 
th(»y will be able to exeente efricienth^ in an actual game. Sureh' the 
eoaeh at praetiee is teaehing fo(itbull. Siinilarly, students exposed to 
senti^nee-lnnlcling exereises, eviMi In an **aH hetoriea]'' settnig, are in a 
wvvy real sense biMUg taught \\^i*ithig. Hotli treatnient groups ended up 
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writing HQUtvuws that svcru syiitacticiilU^ iiiuit' nmturu, Tlic pruscnt 
study'H cKpcrimontul gnnip wrote coinpuHiticniH tliat wuri^ judgtMl bottur 
in ovcrali C|inilit)\ Thv ucucptancu or rt'jt'Ctlcm of Mellons overall 
liypothcHiH depprick'd untirelv on wlK^thor liiH students wrutu Hvn- 
tucticidK^ more matunAy. \loWov) reported tlmt the Htudent^ were gen- 
erally able t() ccjmplete the ^entenee-coinbining exercises. But the 
erueial cjuestioii was whetht^r they had developc^d Hvntaetic manipulat- 
ing ^klils that would show in tlieir writing, Meilon s Htudv was clearls' 
ecjiieiM^ned witli the tiniclung of writing skills. It in, therelore, difUcult 
to nnder^itand Ikjw Kt-ntenec^d^uildiTig exereiHes can be defined out cjf 
the tc adiing of writing. 

Indeed, Hentenct* eoml)irting lias both tlu^oretical aiid practical at- 
traetivi^neKS when eon^iderc^d as part af a e()niposition prograni, Rliet- 
oiic and sentenct'-eombiinng pnietlet should be viewed not as inu- 
lually e^elnsiNe or even discrete but lather as coinplennuitarv. Glea- 
son (1962), in an artiele chseiiHsing the phiei- of hmguage study in 
the curricuhun, argued that die choppy style and the run-on ntyle 

are iMisieaUy the same, Kaeli elieiises one dex iee U) the eNeliiKion of all 
others, 'rhe Hiy]c \h had, wui beeaiisL' at any incIi\Ndual cliniee, hut he- 
enuse of the mniHilniHUiH palterniiig. . , . lu ]iri)clnee a good 8tvk' it 
would lie netH'NNury lu seleel cait of a svitler steek of ii\ uilabie des^ieeH, 
aiul In Nvnrk iheni all intn an apprupriule, pleading uvor-all palluriK 
(p, 5) 

(dcnison wtMit fin to aNk what n student must be made aware of if he is 
it) understand and control stvle, 

lie nnisl know the ojitlon^s. The \s icier his repertnfre and i\w deeper his 
inulurKtujKlitig of Ihu pecnllnrilies ()f eaeli, die hener tH|uipped he in lo 
write. ... An in teaLhiiig a Icneigii hnignage, the neeurale, easual 
eoiUrol <^f puttenis euineN ont of specifie piittenied drill and consciaUH 
maiiipuhUitaiH, (pp. B-^d) 

HiiH is preelseh^ what SfMitenee conibining prcnides. It ex])ands the 
praetleal ehoiees, the (jptions truly available to die lnexperi(Miet^d voung 
writer whan Iw needs tliam. ChristenscMi ( IfJfiHf/) ehiinied that "Crani- 
mar maps out the pcjHslbh% rhetoric narrows down the possible to the 
desirable or elleelis'e" (p. 572). SeiitcMiCc* eombijiing ]\x!\\n Ihe writc*r 
eidarge the 'prautleabpOHsible'' so that it can be* utiliv^ed during tlie 
composing proeess. The young writur, wlio has been exposed to sen- 
tenei»-l)uildi!ig prnetiee aiid who in d(»vidoping into wluit was earher 
ealled "the student as syntaetle authority" as u result c}f intcMisive ex-^ 
periences witli the manipulation of scMitenee structure, sluaild be In a 
belter position to deal witli run=on ov ebo]ipy sts^les. Armed svith an 
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c'xpuntk-d prncticjiil rcpt'i ttjiru of N>-iitaetic; dioitt>s, Ir. w(,ukl bp lit-ttcr 
ahit' to (1%'tHtl '■inonotnnoiis p;Ut,.r,iin|r" and tt; wtnk lii.s "wldtT stuck uf 
availaljli' doNict-N" into "nn iippiopiuitt., plfasing tn'tTall pattern" as 
advocah'd by GlcuiHon. Clearly a dcsimble ciirricular (mtoomv far the 
ii aelier ol \vriting. 

Altbcuirh the findings (if the present studv relate spedflcallv to 
seventh graders, there is no ahvUms reastni fur assnniing that sentence- 
eombining pnietiee sli(jnld n(!t be iised In eleinentarN- and senior liidi 
.scli(j(jl, as well as in pnn'or bigli selicjul. 

Tlie i^inglish departnient at Vlurida rjigh Sdionl spent a good deal ()f 
Uine phuaiing the sevenHi grade lurig.nige arts prnirniin fur ti.e con- 
irol group. ( Henienilier that the ex]ierinierital yroiip was eNpcised to 
siiortent'd N-ei-sitins of eaeh of the control groiiji's mn'ts.) Arul yet- 
tlespite the sophlstieation of ihe eontrol gnnips pro^runl. with its snmll 
classes, well-cpuilified, (^xperienet-d teachers, an ■iliundaiiee of free 
rt-ading. carefnlly pianned instruetion in eoniposltion, and a relaved 
atmosphere in whieh student talk iind elussn.oni intemetion were en- 
eonraged. the eontrtjl gronp sliowetl snily "norinnl" grnwth-.27 words 
per 1'-unit=in syntactic maturitv, verv siniilur to" Nfellon's crnitrol 
group Nvbidi Ineieased by M words per T-iniit. If the enntrol gnjnp's 
progmin had such a negligible eil'ec-t on th.Mr s% titactlu maturitv ami 
coverall writing qua!it>- wlic-o eoinpared to the experienees of the ex- 
periniental group, it swim reascaiable lo adN-neale the use of sentenee. 
eonibining praetiee with, at the Wry least, sesvnth grnders. The ease 
ior the elTieaey of sentenee-enn iliining practice beeornes even more at- 
traelive when the results (if researeli in composition are reviewed 
>eiHier Brafldoek ( imi) nor Meckel (1963) unwn'eretl a single stndv 
n-porting u statistieally Hlgnifieant eotnposition freatinent elleot. Sinee 
the presuiil studv did discover a signiflcnnt ctjmposttion treatment 
<>lleet. Us sentene<-=eonibining syslem, whieh enubles studtMits tn build 
senlenees and tnunipnlate syntax wiili greater i'aeililv. sliould smvlv be 
utilized in iim- sehools, 

In elemeiitary sehool, simple adjective uiid relalivt' dausc* insertions 
and ri-peated subject and verb deleticais eouki be pniclieed orallv in 
perhaps, secoml gnule. N\'rilten exercises eonlcl start in lliird or f.mrtli' 
grade. 'I'he present study's senli-nee-fombining signal svsteni can easih- 
be I'xpanded lo Ineorjiorale a wider rangt. (jf sx ntuctle struetures wliieii 
could be prnelieed in Junior and senior high school. 

.Students exposed to setiteilt'i-bullding tc'clinitpies could use diese 
syntiiclie nianipulative skills iit llie prewritiug or rcwrititig stage in 
Ibeir work in coniiiositlcai, They v\-ot!ld be better ixblv to "undiop" the 
clioppy senlenee and ellun'nule the nni-on sentciU'c. One can readily 



tMivtHUgu indivickuil or chi88wicle work on inipnnMng HOiitcnces or wen 
paragnipliH ji) a rliuturiciilly orientt'cl Kitting. Studunts could practice 
rewriting wlioU' panigniphH, givtMi cMthcr In kernel fonn or in n dioppy 
uv ovorly ehilinratc Ktyks ICxptMRMiccd in sunh'ncu mnnipulation and 
trained to tlnnk in rhetorical hM-ms, thev would he* in a better positinn 
to inaVt' jneuniiigful rlietoneal choices becauHC thes^ would has'c u wider 
repertoire of Hyntaetic ultemativeH Iroin which to chofiHC. 

"rhe present reseurclier certainly agrees svitli Mellons Htatenicnt that 
sentenee-conibining exercises could be regarded us "a valuable addition 
iu tlie iusenul of languag£*-devt*]oplng activities McifFett (1068) in= 
chides in his language arts prograni" (19fi9, p, HO), Whether these 
activities arc* "naturaUjitic" or "noii-natiu ahstic" is, perhaps, irrelevant. 
The cnicial questions are (1) NN'ould thev work? and (2) Would stu- 
dents enjcw theni? A skillful teacher sliould be able to ensure that both 
c|uestic3ns are answered in tlie afRrnmtive. 

Practice with intensivt^ senttMice-inanipulation exercises need not bu 
restrictt^d to die IcAver grades. Munt's data, shown in Table 1 (p, 22)^ 
Indicate a wide gap IsetwetMi the syntactic rnuturity level of twelfth 
graders and that of superior adults, Indeed, Tha Christatmin Rhetoric 
Prripviu (IWiHI)), although lieaviK^ dependent on tlu^ stiidents' prior 
kninvledge of grainniutical terniinology, doc^s teach scMitence'lDuilding 
operations hi ordcn' to inipros^e college freslnnens writing abiUtv. 

Altlituigh CJhi istensL'n agrtn^d with Mellon that a niatine style can bu 
taught, he* strennousls^ disagrec^d with what he called Mellon s eoncep- 
lion of good style, lie eriticixud Mellon for concentrating on relativiza- 
.ticin and, especialKs noniinaHmtion, and also suggested that 'Svc* 
shoulchVt teach subordination as It Is hard to read'* ( IQfiHri, p, 576). 
Chrlstensen based this arginnc^nt on an exaniination he mntlc of niodern 
profc*ssional and st^nipnifcKSiona! svritcMS, Thc^se writcMS, Christensen 
elainied. wrotc^ what he called "cnnuilativt^ sentc^nees," which fiuiture a 
high prnpuilion i>i final Irc^i* niodifiers and ar«* indicative* of a inaturc* 
stNle. Jlowe%'er, another researchcT, |tjhnson (1969), after annly^ing 
the prose a dilfertMit groiip of professinTud writcMS—a very prc^stigious 
collc^ctlon indeed— and ccanparlng lluMn with Chnstctnsen's *1)eHt" writ- 
er. Ualljerstani, coneludtui that 

11 we are lu nienHnre Ihc degree of Hkill in a writur hy die perccnlage of 
wordH he has in i'n?e nKKUfiealion, we Hliould nite Catlier, Fil^^gerald, 
iMir.sier, Jsheisvood* 1 1 aid win, AufkMi iind Orwell u,s le**s skilllul dimi 
Ihilheistauh (p. 163) 

Johnst}n alsi} suggeHted that '^sluclinits had best devote fur niore time* to 
niaHtering subordination than Clnistenstm w<ndd have theni do" (p. 
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161). Shv noted that EdiMincl Wilsoirs Htylc is nnc thut \h not cumula^ 
iivv but pcruKliti and that Wil^ion 

dvpvndH for jnndifiuutinns, not tin vurbul diuiKCH, uppositivcs and iib- 
Molutt^s Hu niiidi as on mhui\e und Huhordiniitcj dauHus, . , , (p. 162) 

It iK obviouK fruni the (^vidcnw advancccl, htjth by ChiiHtonHun and 
Jcjhn^on, tlmt we art' a long way ivom doflning satiKfactorilv a nmtin 
stylo or styles^ nolatlvization and nomiiiallzivtion, final, nicdial, and 
initial free niudifiur^, nhort hmc clausos, all would appear to have their 
place in ari)^ definition uf what constitutes a niature Htyle, 

What is had alinut any ^tyki Is it^ obviouHnuKS. Ruptuited eunnilativc 
Hentence^ draw uttention to theniselves; dieir lack of variety only ha^ 
unfortunate stylistic eonHequeneeH. Therelijre it would surely be ii mi^- 
take to favor any one partieulur syntactic pattcu'n to the exclui^Ion of 
fjther possible patt(*rns. Syntaetie inanijiulativi^ exereiHOs ^^hould ex^ 
pioit the entire range of syntuctiu alternati%es allowed bv the granimar 
of iLnglislu What theycjung writer needs Is as mueh practice as possibla 
oji every eonecMVubk- conibination of syntactic operations. 

In Notes Toward a Naw Rlwtorw (1067) Christensnn raised an in= 
terc^sting point that may Jielp tb explain something that the presunt 
researeher notleed in an ent!n!ly subjective exaniination of the post- 
treulnient eonipositions. Christensen claimed that ''solving the problem 
(jf hoiu iu isay helps solve the problem of what to mf/ . . (p. 5), Does 
this mean that Ibrm ean, in sonu' sense, generate a)ntent? It was evN 
deiit to this researcher that the i^ost^treatment compositions written 
by the experfniental group hud much niore detaih more *'nieat'' to theni, 
7 lie treutment group secMued to "see" more clearlv. They had more to 
say. Perhaps the syntactic manipulative skill the' students had deveb 
oped, bueaust* it c^ntailed a wider practical set of svrttuctic alternatives, 
invit&d or aftmatad dvlail Perhaps kucnviug /lou does lielp to create 
what, 

An alternative explanatitMi seems plansiljle. Since the uxpurimen il 
gnjup had bi^ecnnc* more skillful manipulators of svntax, perliaps their 
fear (jf syntax had <UNSipated, Camfidence is very likelv a self-generating 
prticess, fecKling on itself, JU^Ieased from syntactic roadblocks, ecuifi- 
dent, seeing a wider range of choices, tlu^ stiidcnt s mind could grapple, 
at ease, with additional syntactic-semantic considerations. It is of 
interest to note that althcnigh the sentence-eombining exercises did not 
inchide practice^ with ad^'c^rb clausc^s, the experimental group pro- 
duced a sigiuflcuntly grcuiter number of adveHj clauses in their free 
\vriting. Thu "eonfidtMiC(»" factor has a tluHnetica] attractiveness that 
hivites further study. An hnpurtant dimtinsion of the present study was 
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tlu! syNtuiiiatic alicnipt to build stiitUMit ctinficlcnco by accentimtiiig tliu 
positive. PerliapH gruinniar HtucU and too niudi conticrn witli t'rror 
biiilcl baniurH butwwn the bugiiining writtM^ iind tlic coinposiiig 
pmcicsK. StMituneo uunibining coiiucMitrutt^s on /^tuck?nt= huccc^hn, Tt not 
trnly has students writes it shows tiwtn Iiow, 

Since this rtjHvarQhvY is advocating work with cinnitihitivc scMittniccAs 
.as wvU m with sentuiict^s Hiniilar to thuNe in thu pm^^ont stncly. it niiglit 
hv of intvrmV to illustrate hcnv roacHlv adaptablu the pre*^c?nt Ktud)^'!^ 
sentencc-coiubining signals aro to ChristcnsunH syHtc^ni ()r similar pro= 
granis. In an article describing and evaluaHng tlic hitest developments 
hi rhetorical theory, McCrimnion (1968, p! 12S) cited his favorite 
example <)f a cuninlatlve sentence, written bs^ one of Christensen s stu- 
dents. Redueed close to buHle kernel lurni, with sentenct^^conibining 
signals addi?d, it would h^ok like tliis: 

A girl develnpH from the sheut of walk. 
The girl is ,wimIL 
The girl is a A'egrf;, 
Thij walk Is 0nvc'froslctL 
The girl is wnlkmii hawfuoivdA, ]' 
Her btiw l(fgs iivv sfnkiit^^ the eenieiil.f J 
. Iler legs art^ ruviiiliiij^ jrtmi llw vvftwuL (AND) 
The eeiiieut is haL 
ilvr frr! art? curling ijiA ,) 
ihilij thv (micv f^/gr.v of her feet are 
foucliiiu^ the hot C'einent,{ j 

yiutv thai the cnily additional signals tliat liatl In Ije developt^l cu'e 
(AN13) and (J. Thc^ (AND) siMiply means insc!rt an antl where np^ 
propriate oit that line. Herliaps die connna signul (,) is not regally 
neeessary. HenitMnbcM^ that underlini'd (italiei^ed) words are retuintKl 
and the retnainder fif the Nentenct^ delected, Tlie final sentcMiee is rather 
easN^ to produciM 

A sniull Negro girl di^NelupH irom the sheet of glare iVosled walk, walk- 
ing hniefociLed, her bare lugs slriking and ri'C^)lling Ir^mi the ee- 
iiient, huj- h^et Curling in, only the enter edges toiiehing, 

Siniihirly, tht^ hillowing eNLunple fVcnn Sinelair Lewis eiui be readily 
handled by the develijpnient fd= t\\'!^ addlticaial signals, {W^) and (A). 
HE with die eroHs thrcjugh it means th?lete }w. And (A) nieans supply 
a. The presunt researcher is Indebted to Brown (1970, p. 44) for the 
j'eduetion of Lewiss sentenet* to near kc^rnel fonn. The signnls, of 
ctnn^scs havo been supplieth 

lU) dipped his liantls iti tlie hiehluride snltiticni, 
lie shook theiih (AND M«) 
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I lis i s wri r /iL ttii jinni i\ 
hiM mI t ,h !s St nlrlii r jnln (|m- tn|) SfjiliMU't* aii'dnliillf tu llic prrS = 

'h^M^^I 1^^" Mm- hnhlnrhtr si^liiliori ,iiul shiKik iht^in. a 

ji! k -iMhi . lifiUru iin\s n, hkr il|t- |in^P {^ ,,j--t piaitlsi \\\m)\v \\\v Vv\s.. 

s\\ 1, Im , li { unrri\r,l ;l iii iuaiiH w;=iVN. ;it (iinrs i| is iiINriii!)rar= 

?i Y ^ui hif^: : ri.-iiiM-ii it AS 

. i.nl- m|w d s !LiIui*i,i| i Mhsislrnt srh , linn luMn \\w v\\)\vss\\v 
-^i';^ ' .nljM- 1,; iiis L^i^^j.^^^^ _ , ^ ^t\|j. \^ j),,. ,n||Ms jii,|! n| 
■ •■pMuiis . Opijj.iis iH tlioitrs air ihi! iiKv,l\S i .rrisrcl 



' Ji' '^M- pii M iih (i ifj h \\ ; Mild prt'U ! itii.n Mail's. l! 

,i;ai lijfi iitiiJli uhai tuil Ills " ilUht'lM' K\\ {lis- 

.fjf-1 fin jI ii A\ !nLi ' ^N ui ji "lil : 

' ^'i* ^ ! . . : ihMi= L,=!r tiR hnlr \\\nsi \\uii\v ill all l!iir(= n! iIm^ 

niap>i ^ ;,^^^M .ti i -^^ % i If (iint M »n MiljMiMjrS llh i "Ut jni} ;nic| W\v,\\vn'- 

\ sW !r. p. I Jri ^ 

I ii^ pr. M-iit i* siar*'ii!M is iiiirrrshKl in llir impliraliuns Inr [\\v 
^ r;^ //Mi- .^f t=^MMpM^JtiMn of r,.fKif|rj Injj (lir par! n| stvlt- dt'fiiK'd ahovf 
h^ Nhlir and ( IiM^hMf^rh as af h ast aS irupiirfailf us iiiViMitluji or ar- 
' ^'^^ '^J^ tlial iv ill \hv si-nsr n! Hm^ (inai s\ ntai'tic flmjcvs iiiarK' 

lit iIm pine s, uiitiiiu. AltlHiii^h Irxital ilnjift^s arc; nnl inicMiijiiiHiiL 
llit i^iial iLuihr mailr h\ i uMhr is mun^ Irc'cpitMith' a s\'iita(;lir 
nnr. TliM last n^^i^a urihT iisii.illy cKm-s is U^ put wimls dnwn pa|)ri 
in a parliiiila! Hnin, Fiiluips Knirlish tinU;hrr^ liavt- nut ^ullicirnllv 

liMli^i li (111 ilc^naljllux, MuicMHj thr iMHvSsUy, c»| lu'lplllif tlHMr StUcll'IltH 

iit:qnin iIm- alulilv Im put wnrtls dou n nn pa|3(av tu iiiaiiipiihiU' SS iitax, 
TIm' pivsuil sUm\\ \ fiiidiiiy^ stniitglv su^grsl lliat h{y!t'. ratluM' i)nr= 
Hiuh drfiiH (i as till- (IimI ssiiladit* dHiitH'S lialiiliiully rnnch* fnnn tlu' 
u^ ti'i's pra(=tiral rrp, H.urc cit svnladit^ aUtTiiaiivi^s^ is ati inipnrtujjl 
Hmirnsjiin ul ^vlial r aistitnlrs wnliuir aljiljh . AVlu^tlu^r Viiiincr and 
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Hoikcr ( 19(1)) WfiT ciinvfl in asMTting llial' , style suhsuincs inwnlioii 
ill id iUtaiiLicriifiit nb\'iniisl\' catiniit hv aiiswci'i'tl frfiin tlic fiitdiiiys of [hi- 
pivsonl Hliuiy, Biil i| is uvvvriUvU-ss an inUTcsting and an inipiirtant 
(ini'stion Inr liiclon'cal thvuvv and practifc, 

Most tcadKM's of writinir ('itluT iiriiore licglrct tlic iniporhnicc of 
M ntac'lie nianipiihitiw ahilily. 'rlu-y fortaiiily do not (iivf it its prupcr 
dill', And tlii'\' lail to do so. piTliaps. hccaiiM- tlicx' an- (jonccntriUin^ 
on anotlicr inipiirtaiil diiiiciisioii of the wrltini^ proccsH-tliiit of ob^orvs^ 
tion and oxpcrioiitM'. ('oinposilicni ti'ai'lii'rs Hlionld ri'aliz!' l!iat it m not 
iMioii^h for a vonng svnivi \u \m\v soniotliinif to say. Fiiiiillv, Ir. nnist 
hciMv to I'Npross it. to inanipnlati^ 'irnt- iifc strnctnros in order to re- 
caplnre the e\[H'riuiHv for liis reader. Ai eNaniinatinn of the sentenee 
alHiiit th.^ small Scm 0rl, a sentenee with all tlie ha[!inarks of a 
professional writer, and also of linw lliat sentenee mt<>hl have been 
written should make this piiinl clearer, Here is [hv '■prolVsHionar' ex= 
ani])le ugairi; 

A small Nejrro u\y\ develops Innn the slieei of ylru-e-lnisted w.ilk. 
widkinu Imreinoti'd. her Imre legs ^IrMuu, and ree,'.i!iii,T |,„n, (I,,, I,,,, 
eeniriit. her fi'et Ciuliair iii, unlv llie .niier edges tniieliinir, 

Alt..rdi!eeniisideraiion has heen giviai tn the iinportaiitv (if the svriters 
uI)Ser\-;iti.Hi and I'xperienee, to the t'oncreteiie.ss of Hie nieticnlou.slv 
se(|ii|.iieerl iPiufreN, j,, iIr. viewer's e\v niox'einent. all of these ean lie 
ivlleutetl in a series of sentences whidi are, perluips, t\-[)ical of the 
wiitinjr of a rather observant high school stndeiit. not tiiat of u pro- 
fessional writer: 

A mmmII Xet;rn gai develops fnaii l\w sheet ni uulk wliieli is ^lai-e- 
bnsn-d. Hhe is w alkiiiir iKneh.nleil, Her hare leus Mrike ihe Iml ei^iieni 
iiiid Iheii Ihev reeoil li-inii i|. jjer feel end in so tlial n„|v ilie onfer 
elites are lciiielnn'4 the Iir>t eeiiieiil, 

in ti'riiis of i)bser\alion and experieiiee the "pnifessitinul" esainple is 
lio didereiit fnnn tlHit of tlu' liypullietical liiirh sdiDol sliident, J^oth 
exniiiples recreate the writers visual experienee, Tliex' earrv the same 
o.Nper' nlial and observational load, TlieOnlv dinereiiw betuveii them 
is ill the writers' hiiiidlinjf of tl»' syiitus:, It is tnte. of eonrse, tliut tlie 
■■proh'ssioiial" writer wa-, able to recreate die liivthniie (|unhh' of the 
scene by hlendinK svntaN and iniaire. Altluiiiuh there is no neeessiU'v 
connection behveeii tho obscrvaliona! experience. tli(> ordered sccjiience 
of conen'le images, and the inanipulalive syntactic skill of the writen 
tlieir brilliaiit fu.sion. tlicir coniplementary conlliicnce. made the differ. 
CMce, III the last uiialysis. hos\'e\ cT. the "profi^sional" writ(>r \va,s -able to 
accomplish thi.s only tlinuij^l! his r.bility to niariipiihita .sciitonec' striic- 
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[\m\ 'rc'adu'rs of writing snn^Iy (hikIiI lo Hpvuil umv tUuv tnacliing 
slnclnits h) hi- bnttiM' manipiilatni's nf s\Milnv. [iitriisivr r^pcrlcMicc* witli 
Htuitciicv conihiniiig hIidiiIcI lirlp to (Mtl;irn;i^ a vnnnjr writers ru]KMl<)im 
(if syntadic^ altfTuativrs aiKl (o supplv liiin with pradieal (jptinnH dur= 
iiig tlK* writing pvDvvHs. 

Thv MravUwnvss of \hv HentniC'u=C()!nblning signals In tlu^ prmTil 
stndvlirs In tliuir >iintplicity. thvlv conslshMU'w thf-ir l|(^NiIjiIih\ and tlicir 
pnu'ticalilv. T\w prrx lous rxaniph^s illnstruti' hnw simple it is iKlth to 
knirn to use the sij^nals and in rxpund atul adapt tlu-ni. Thr c'linnna= 
lion of ih(* Mtndy £)f transfornialional i^iainniar aiul of transFonnatinnLd 
nonHMirlaturt' makes all of this pnsHibhs With the thnuit(if jrraininntical 
faihn"i* nMnuvrcL th<^ (hnelopnii; wviU v vi\\\ s^vi on with Hohiny mm- 
tcnre-Htrneiniv prohlcMns and etnifichMitlv fuin^ the real issiie=lhat of 
hlendiiii^ fcniii and iclert in any giwn rhetorieal silntition. 

Onr final efunnicnt: AUhoniih this ivsoardu-r lias rather strcMniiaislv 
in'^iul that niorr attentifHi hv paid, to tht^ syntatlie niauipuhitive skilF 
mul ffu' a niore important phiee for "style us s\ iitax^' in the cnrricnlunK 
]w is uwnh- suggesting u pissibh' neu eniph, sis in r!ie^ srieal ]nstnic= 
tion and is in no stMise denying or e\en tpiestiifniim tlu iniportance of 
th(^ odier nienibers of the elassiral rhetorieiuns tripocL Inxvntifjn and 
arrangenient. In llu^ last anahsis tl K' c I lies tion as tn which these 
efjini^s first, whieli is ninre iniportant. becomes tf)tallv irreh^vant. In 
their esse!itial inst^parability. ihy are njore than a tripod. liivention, 
arrangement and styK^ are a trinitw one and incnvisibk\ 

Aiiuitional Snggestions fcir Kurlher HeHearch 

1. It wonltl he tlesirable tn c^xd^nd thc^ treatment (»\er a numh(i- of 
years with a popnhitiim more representative u{ the rangc^ of 
ability and soeicH'connmie baekgnnmd to hv fonnd, hir examphs, 
in a wry large inetropolitaii area or in a vwniWv deprivc^tl area. 
TYw lijw ability stndents did very \v<*ll in [hr preScMit stndv. 
NV<Hdd gh(ito ( hildren do as well? 

2. Are the gnmtli rates altaini'd snstiiinable^ 

3. The studiMits sremed to enj{)y the sentence=eonibining treatment 
in this stnd\\ Can iiili'rest b(^ muintalned ovct a number (»F 
yearHH 

4 Can stndents "overleurn" sentence-conibining teclnii(pu*s? Can 
they overconstdidatc^? Is tlicu'e a coiling on the structures the\' 
can Icnirn? Will tliev be able to handle a widiM- \'ariet\ of sye- 
tactic strnetures? 

5. What is the eonneetion, if any, l)etween svntactie ai d cognitivi* 
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Mjuturltyy Is lIicTc ;i uc^U's^anj vmuivctUm In'twiTii tht'sr twi)? 
C(i}i [111(1 slitnihl svnhwik iiiaturitx' run ahcuul of cngnitisM- niu- 
tmity? (aua n practical cliHtincUo!i clniwn iHHwcch cciifiiiti\c 
aiiil sviiluctic niuttiritx':* 

6. H)iiliictiu aiitl shiistic lindMiity arc clcurlv cjunnectccl Tlu^n^ is 
ihhh] Itn nmsHivv research UaUj U'liat cniii^tiliUcM a iiiatiirc- Htvlc. 
Hunt's ( 1964. 1U63, 197(}) aiul (VDunacl! ct uLh ( 1967) norma^ 
Uvv ilata on syntuctic inuturitx" arc^ based on fairly Hinall popu- 
laticjiis. It \vnulcl 1)0 us(*rnl to liavtv basf^d on a h\%vv and more 
rcprt'SciitatisH' ptjj}ulati{>n, niiriiiativc data on the \sTitiny and 
Npcaking pt'rloraiancc, in a variety of niotles of discoiirs(\ of 
stndcntH troiii kindergarlen tlirounh co]l(*i*;e. 

7.. \V\\\ scMitenue-ecniihiniiig. practice improve reading ubilitN^? 
Will seliteliee-eonihiiiin^ jij'aetiee enhance oral iKifrirniance? 

9. W ill senteiiei^^-cofnbiniiii^ ])racti^(^ tluit im'olves ou]\' wrltini( out 
th(^ eNi ieUrN hv as Hiiccessfnl as, nv mow sncccsHful tlmn, tlie 
j)roSent study h coni(}inatitMi of oral pracUce and writinif prac- 
ticed' " ' 
1(1 'I hv uNsessnicMit oi overall ([ualltv (if tlir conipositiouH I3V a s\s- 
teni ttf lorct^d dioieeh of inatclied pairs has nnieli U) reecnnintMid 
iL It is t^'onoiniuah eas\^ lu lubninister. .lud ellicient: there is 
no ruf"r fatigue probltMn. Rating sixt\' conipositionH on a scale 
would ha\'e hctMi s'ery tinie cnnsuuiing. This svstern dcscr\TS 
lurtber study. No doubt it au! l)c iniproved, 

11. Oial and written seiiteuce-conihining praetice was successful 
with native speakers of Knglish. CJan it be iutegruted into a pro^ 
Uraiii ioi= teachiuLr linulish us a sec(3Ufl lanmiairc? 

12. One {jf thf^ niujfir problcMus facing teachcrH tjf a foreign language 
is gc*tting students to \M-ite ccunpoHitioiis In that language, This 
rcsearclu^r has receiith developed sentence-conibiuiug signal 
sysltMH^ fo'^ Krendi and Spanish and has pilbt^estcul them with 
a sMiall number of seconclarv students. The results have been 
eiicuuniglug. This ss steiu deserves further studv, 
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SAMPLE LESSONS AND SiNTiNCI^COMBINING 
PROBLEMS FROM THE EXPIRIMENTAL GROUP'S TEXT 

This uppenclix contains a u^t'tioii of the scTiteiicc-Comhining pmblemK 
froni fli^^ first purl of thr uNpiMiiiu'iital group'fi te^t, ficnlanct'-Cojiil^inmi!^, md 
saidp.i rc)l)l('iaN froiii t'iglil nl ihu nunt' iinportunt It/HKOiiH tniintl ih llu- sct- 
niid pur! with instnictitJiis to t\\v Hltidriil and u snmpic of ihi* tuinuliitiVL^ 
pnihk'ms whi?*h fnllowt^d nuiiiv tif lli'^ k'ssons. Aithough sunie alieinpt luiH 
\m:\] made to prcHunt a repruHontative sampb of the ufUiul progrt^ssioii fol= 
Itiwud in the sfMiii:nce=c(nnl)i!iing U^s^^ons, thvio is really no suhstinjle for a 
t'arcftil Ic5{)k at ihv di^vrhiplng, einnuhitivo clesign of the student text, 

In luicli of the ('Naniples, thf' A fnnii is the ^ientenee-conihining pmblem 
eorifioniing the stndenf, and the B fgrni is an aeceptahle stiident answer, 

Sample Problgms frnni the First Part of the Student Test 

A, The qnurlerliaek thivw the bull wtjll yesterday, (NEC) 
II The quarierhac'k didn't throw the ball well yc^^terday. 

A. Lawrenee Welk will tuin kidn on. (NKG^EVEH) 

B. Lawrenee Welk w^ill never turn kids on. 

A, The rattler (HOW) nlithcred (WIIISRE), bit the sleepinir babv 

( WHEHIS). and (HOW) disappeared. 
11 The rattler quietly sHthered into the tent, bit the sleeping baby On the 

leg. and cjuiekly disappeared. 

A, The enntrol agrMits shniild have killed Maxwell Smart. 

li, Muxss'ell Smart should have bueii killed by the eontro] agents. 

A. A garbage dunip is behind (he restaurant. (THEREMINS) 
H. There \s a gaihage thnnp behind the resluurant. 

A. John was painting Honiething on tlie wull (WIIAT-QUES) 
li \Vhat wu?^ John painting m the w^all? 

A, S(imeone has hvv\^ eopying iny homewnrk, (^^1I0^QUES) 

B, \V\m hits beer eopying iny lioinework? 

A, Some tdephnnes are nenby. (THERE4NS + NEG + QUES) 
ArenH there sntnt^ ichphnnes nearby? 

Lesson Seven i THAT and THE FACT THAT 

Julio should luhnit SOMETHING, 
lie wm there. 

er|c 
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SENTENCE 'OmiNING 



lluMc ai'Mlirt,. (liMoivnt wavs lo cumhint. llu? two stntoiiicnts nhovt. intn 
a sc;m(.Kx. lIuU l,as 1 u- smn. nuuunn«: (1) |„Ii„ ,hnukl admit that he- 
I u.; (= ],.l,n s n„ld udm.l hu wa« Uuto; and julin should udmiL ll,. 
KkI thai h£. sva« ihoro. that In all thmf ..nlonecs the- ^vords "he was 

Uww msv hv,-n put in place ol the Wf.rd HOMETIllNa in thc first stalf- 
mcMH. In sfnli-iice i tin. Wurd //i,/ ,n„„„,is tl„. give,, slalo.n.nls; in Ncnto,... 
^^th.v ar, .nnply |.,i,u.tl ingHh,,, l„ «,,l.„tH. 3 th.)' am jnlncd hv tha favl 

Wr- nu lum- L^Hiig to piuctifi. mtnbinirig Nlal,.m,-nls into (int. scMitcncf as 
was . ,„,(. with thcMhR.(. mavmv, ahnvo, i-oIl„w d,, inmruclicns .nvni in 
inmi, hMses alter th« s.frn.d stat.nionl, Nmi.. that ih. second st^(t.in<.„t 
lake, tla plaee „| the word HaMETlllSCl ,,, H,, Um stulernent, 

A. Pi'tn' iiotieed SOMETIIING, 

'I'liere wcw nine golj l:,all.s In the riser. fl'lIAT) 
ii, JVler nnlietui tluil lliere were nine gnlf halls in the ri%'er, 
A. Karen said SOMETHING. 

•Slie wusn't going to the parts', ( [UST JOIN) 
n. Kartai said <^^v wasn't going io tlie |iurtv. 

A. SO\imilINC;shn!ddnmkes-„„as'oidhin, 
lie Is an ahsohife init, (TIIE I'ArT Tj I AT) 
H. The faet fluu he is an absnlnte nnl slmidd make \ <ni avoid him. 

A. SOMETIIING is eerlain. 

Humaii hehigs svill MnTise. (THAT) 
H. That Innnan beings will surs i\e is certiifn, 

U'ssoii Eiglit: IT-THAT 

a^mv of yon pnihal.Is' svanled to write a sc'ntenw like tliat in the l ist 
pn.f.Icii in the pi^vious seeliun in a difrerent ssav. Instead <iF snvn,.r "Thut 
lu.".an bemgs will s.irvive is certain," you nuis=-hase preferred" to lay "It 
IS «Mtun, that Inniian beings svill survis'e," ' 

in this sentengf llie word It has replaced word SOMETHING and 
timl human hvmns icill ,umv<' eon,es aftr. first stutcment." You havp 
simply startec tl|e sentence will, // and hen added li,e "ihaf statomeni 
liiliT. Well call this tlie nT-TllAT) instriitHoh. 
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SOMEVHING is true 

The woi kl is rotintl, flT=THAT) 

It k lru(' that the ssorld is round, 



B. 



As soon as he got In the Pearlv Calfs; loe told St, Peter SOMETIIING 
iiacl nciwijr neeurred to him. ' " 

Tlie tires on liis fugiiar niight deeav, (IT-TJHT) 

As sunn as he gnt to the Pearly CHtcs. fee mid St. Peter it had never 
occuned lo liim lliat tlu! tires on his juguar nilght decuv, 

Es er since man dragged himself niit of iIk. primeval mud m- ''im the 
pTOtess^of sociahzution. one great prohlem has alvs-ays Invn HOME- 
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He in williiig to (iglil oilm uww In i;uiu puWiT. (THAI') 
11 livur since man drajmccl liinisulf oiii of llie priineviil niiicl anci ht'gau tlit' 
prouuHS of Hoeiulizatuni, nwv grcnit pnihlcni luis alwin's bi}vh that Iiu is 
williiii^ hi (ighl ntlR^r nien IcJ gain ]mmi\ 

A. Atitl SOMLTUINC; cuini- lo pasH. 

Cain Ijicjught an (jIlLTing luiln lliu Lord. (IT^rHAT) 
I^. And it canu' lii puss tlml Caiii hronglii an uirciing iiiilo ihu LaixL 

A. SOMIiTHING nuub M believe SOMETHING, 

The us.-d mvs door lell <){1\ (THE I'ACT IdiAT) 

The dealer was dishunesl, (THAT) 
H. The luct that the tiscul ear^s dooi' fell ol! made Bill ' 'Oieve that tlii^ 
dealer was dislinne^»i. 

A, SUMIiTHINC; umirred to Captain Shaip. 

111^ nuMi did not know SONHiTlHNC. (IT^THAT) 

Tliev were sailing lliroiigli a mined area. ( I'liAT) 
\l h (jeenrred in Ca[nain' Sharp dial hin men did nol know thai tliey 
were sailing llinnigh a mincul urea. 

A HOMHTIHNC tells the ge<i!oi;isl SOMmirNG. 

11,e hones of lisli niay hj !(M-nd In DcsUh VaHey. (TI I!:: 1;;ACT TllAI^ 
Tlie region niusl \m\i: been under waler at Home time, (THAT) 

11 The lad that die bont^s of M\ inu)^ hv lound in Dealii Vallu)^ lelln the 
yenloi^ist dial the re^inii tnusi lia\v Ihmmi nnder water at ^omt^ time. 

Lesson Tun: WHO, WHAT, NVHIiHK, WHEN, HOW, WHY 

In previous seelions \on praetieed combining senieiiees by using THAT, 
THK FACT (HAT. and i r^THAT. lii ibis lessmi yon will do Komelhing 
quite siimlar. i will eombine sentenees In using ^^'i^Q, W flA l\ WHIEIU!;. 
WHEX, now, and WHY, 

ExaiUjifr A: 

All llie people wondered SOMETHING. 

Tlie musie bad slopp^id for some reason. (^^dlY) 

All the people N\"niidered why ibe niiisie hud Htiipped. 

Nntiee th.it [or sontv ridstm has been removed anil that aity has been iii= 

serted at the beginidng u^ ibe seeoiid statement. 

SOMETIHNG worried the climbers, 
The odd light meant ^ uiediing. (WHAT) 
What the odd light meant worried tlie cliinherH. 

NoliLv that SOMiLTlUSC hah been reiiiovc^d and that ichaf ban been i!f= 
serted at the beginning of ^eond statfMiienl. 

Examjih C; 

Most ieacliers have learned SOMETHING. 

Studenls eo.mpare haniework somebow. f H0\\ ) 

Most teuehers have lunri; I bow j^tudeiits eampare honiework. 

Noliee that^fl;ne/ioie lias been removed and that how hns been inserted' 
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ill ihv hrgiiiiiinir nf tlu' stohuI Htutciiu'ni, SiMitiMirc^ccuiibiiiing with 
WliliHE, niid U'lIEN woiild he dtmc iii siinilar fashiuiL 

A. fiuthv wuiKlered HOMin'IlINC. 

Tin? Iniin vvfHild nrrivc* iii Svw Yuvk NuniuLiinc. (WJIEN) 
13, Cuthy uoiidiMt^d ssIkmi the Iraiii would mlvu in Ni^w York. 

A. MU^v the s'iduus mui'dci^H in tliu dowiiLDwn ])a!!k, one uf tha teller^ mive 

u!i auruuni of HOMISTHINC. 
SoiHctliiiiii had hi!pj)oiu?d. (WIIAT) .. 
B> Allrr the vic'i(juH-iuurdurK in [hv driwuLowii bunk, one of tho tullers gitvo 

uti iiuc'ouut nl what hud happeiuHh 

A. Thu fish mm diHcnvered SOMETIIIXG. 

The wurni was dangling in ihu wuttT for suim ycmuu. (WHY) 
JJ. The fish scion diseo\^er(*d why the u^onn was diuigling in tho wattus 

A. }ov tried to eaknlale hOMinTllKG. 

Ills nioney wuuld bus so nuieh fond, (flOW MUCH) 

B, joe iried to ealeulate how mneli fond his nKMiev would bnv. 

A. SOMETHING ^udduidv ueeurrud to Mr. jonui^. 

Jim niiglit iiot know SOMETHING. (lT=^niAT) 

Soinuone fiuils the re^iUun^unt ^^oniehow. (IIOW TO) 
B= It suddenly ot-etirri'd it? Mr. Junes; that Jiin niight no^ know how to And 
tlie reslauranh 

A. SOMirnilNG licit clear to nic, 

Manuel would tell you SOMJCTHING for some reason. (IT^WIIY) 
Funeral diivctors know SOMETllINC. (THAT) 
S()iiieone rnlws grave prubleins. (HOW TO) 

It is not elear to nio why Manual would tell yuu that funeral dlreclor^^ 
kiHiW ho\\' to soke gras'i^ prohleini^. 

A, SOMinillXf: was diffinilL 

Jeroine adinittc^d SOMETHING. (IT-FOIWTO) 

lie really didn't know SOMETHING. (THAT) 

The prohloni eoukl by solved ^;omchosv, (HOW) 
11 It was diffieult for Jeiunie to ndmjl that he really didrrt know how tlie 
pi'nblein could be solved. 

A, J^eeause lui never listeuM In a wurd the liistruetor in saving, SOME- 

THINU wcMild take lioiuH, 
. Thurston learuH SOMETJHNC, (1T^F0R=T0) 
Sonieouo puts that engine injfether HOniehuw. (HOW TO) 

B. Because he never jistens to a word the luHtruetor raying, It would 

fake |i(3urs for Thurston In learn how to put that engiiio together. 

A, SDMETHINC took real enurage. 

Senator l^huggbound asserted SOMETHING, (IT-^FOR-TO) 
He didn't emg (ulK)ut) SOMETHING. (THAT) 
The voters thought something of him, (WHAT) 

B, It took real eourage for Seimlcjr Plic^ggbouod to assert that lie didii^t 

caru \\hat the voters- thought of hini, 
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A. SOMETHING angiMc'd Miss Friinip. 
Thi -iris dialU'recl imiNily, (H' + INC) 
The girls^ cUmvvwa uiMy angered Miss Knuiip, 

A. SOMIiTIIINn uiiKumd Miss Fiiinip. 

7}^^ gi';I^^C:lmttL'rt;d luMy. {H' + M + JNG) 
jj. The girls' mhy t'hutltM'ing uiigerud Miss Frinnp. 

A. HOMETIUNG aiigun d Miss Frump. 

lilt' girls t'hidtmHl iH>isiKv (M + ING^+ OF) 
li Thf ifoisy rhiiUuriiig af tlio girls ui.gerod Miss Fjump. 

A. SOMFTJIIXG is a probluih for lazy puuplu. 

SiiiiitMHir kt'c'ps in gcKnl health mun^mw^ (HOW TO) 
II How to kf'^'p m good hraltli k a pruhlcfn fur lazv puoplu. 

A, SQMETIIIXC is not 

Mrs. Adams cun<\mvd SbMETHlXG. (IT--FOIWTO) 

Ikv urn was.Neiit to \ uHnaiii. fS + ISO) 
\i. It IS not f^asy lor Mrs. Adnins to c/onchaic hor Knus buliig stmi lo Viotnam. 

Lesson Suvenfuciu IMSCOVKli =^ DISCOX'KllV 
ACCIiPTED =^ ACCKPTANCK FHiiDUCE ^ PIKHJUCTION 

We arc ^oing to pvmiim smvnvv coinhinations wliic:: ne'cnsnitate chancres 
hemg niudi^ m rrrUiin svmd vudiuufi. For exuniplu, 'Tcmi dismvort^d die 
gokl. (S + DISCOVEHY + OF)^* woulc^ b. wHtf.n nut ns^ ^Tuin s di^ 
i'OvcMy ul ihu g()hh , . Siniilarlv, ^IVc^ failed, ('h - FAILURE)^' would 
ho wriftn, out us. "Our huhar. . . r Tl-s. if vuu wc^rc iiistnictcd Id 
fonibine the hjllouhig: ^ 

SOMETinNC led iu WtnU War Ih 

Ihc Alhf's punfslifd CtMniiniy alter W orld \\ ar 1. (S' + PUNISIIMENT 
+ OF) 

you uonld uailu it (ml like this: 

he Allies' pniii^ 
World mivU 



The Allies' jiuiilslihtiaa of Gerinanv after World War I led to 
WuvM V^iv n. 
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A, JJucauso »f mimenius peistjiuilily conlllcls and slicni- pcttinpss ilic Stu- 
(kill CuiiiKil miide ii mess of SOMETHING, 
Tlioy rnniHilMtctl a .set of nilt's' for conduct, (S' + TOHMUL.mON 
+ OF) 

15, Jk'euiisy of mmiurinis personality cuiifligis and shmr pettiness, the Stu- 
dtMil Cuiiufil iiiudu a iiifss of llieir foiniulatioii of a s«t of rules for 
cuinluct, 

A, It would be iiiipos,sil)Iu to ignore tiio fact that SOMETHING caused a 

groat tk'ul of controNcrsy. 
Simmons piibiislied tliu giperinicjiit. {'S + PUBLICATION + OF) 
D. It .would he inipwssiblo to ignort- the fact that Simmon.s' publication of 

tliQ esperinipiu cMsvd n gjout deal of ccsitroversy. 



SENTENCE COMBiNING 

A. SOMETlllXa hd to SONrirnilNG. 

jiuurs Wait dlsvnyrwd SOMCTHINC. fS + DlSCOVEllV) 
Siunm iH u powt'iiul sonrci' of eiu^'gy, (TJiAT) 
JSrilaiii c'slahHsluHl an iiidii^itriu! Kodotv. (^S + ING) 

II jaiiU'N ^^^ll^'s cHscovtMy thai Htuain In^a powuriul sourcu of enerirv k^cl 
U) IWiiuus estnl)li^hliig an liKluHrrial sodolv, 

Lesson Nfneluein WIIICII rilAT, \\H0, and WHOM 

^ In lliis h'SHun ut11 he pmclidiig conibining miicuvvs with WHICII^ 
illAl, WHO, and WHOM, lun vKumplv, if yoii wcrr Kivon the follnu'in^: 
Sfinir of iht? (Migiiirs u-cru sdic^diilitl tu he strapped this vonr. 
Nahuirurs'lmve diMiioli^^luKl tho entjlncs. (WlIIClI)' 
you would wvliu it hke this; 

Kinm^ of tht* t^agiiit's which iho suhotcurH luivu deinulishcd wurv 
sv\\vd\dcd in he ^unippod this year, 

Xoiicu that rvi^/fifw, thu repuali'd wuixh wus rupluced bv rdi/f::/^. Von look 
lor Ihc ivpcMtiMi Kswd whiM! iiistruttt'cl in cfinihiiie KniliMiei^s with WlilCI [ ' 
THAT \\ IK), and WIlONh Tht>,! Vim simplv (liminute and snhstituUUW 
unv of tijr ivpi^atud wintls. 

You may hu ffvvu \hv iiiNlnidinn (WHICH THAT). This NimpK^ moans 
thai you call use rilher whiali or thaL Yuu pick die onu van ihink noiinds 
betler. llciucnihor alsu thai (WIHCH. THAT) can mean (JUST JOJN), 

A, In his luttiT lUdph enclosed a siui]isf)ot, 

lie had tukeii a snapsluil during his visll with us. (WHieJl Tl lAT) 

B. In his letter Halph ench>sed a Hnapshul which lie had hikcn duriii^f hi>; 

visit with us. ^ ' 

or; In his letter Halph enclosed a snapshfjt that \w hnd taken dimu^ hk 

visit with MS. ^ 

or; Jn his k>iter Hnlph enclosed a snapsln^t lie had taken ihirin^r his vjsit 

with lis, ^ 

A. Whenever unr faniily dfnes at Dlrurs, Grandma insists on watdung the ■ 
ehef. ^ 

The chef losses the pi/>:as high into the air, (WHO) 
II Whenever' our laniily dines at Dinns, Graiidnia insists un watdiin*^ the 
chd who ttjNses the pizzas high into the air. ' 

A, Alihough it is usually quiet during the week, die «oll- eonrse is verv 

Ijiisy on weekends, 
The goir course was eciuipleled jusl last vear, (\\1I1CH THAT) 

B. Allhonirh it is usually quiet duririg (he w^ek, the golf course that (wlndi) 

was eoiupleted just Imi year is very hnsv on weeketids. 

A. SOMETHIXG is illogieuL 

Man believes SOMETHING, (IT^FOH-^TO) 
Only diis tiny earth posseHses die ccniditions. (THAT) 
The coudiiioiis^linye nmde lifu possible. (WHICH/THAT) 
13. it is illogical for nian to believe that only this Tiny earth possesses tlie 
Q conditions whidi have made life possible. 
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A. As mm us [hry had coiiipletecl thtMr fivcMiiile murcli carryiiig full pack, 

(Ik? exlmuslcti rumiits ruporU'd to Ihu tolonul 
Tilt) ailoiiel cxpluinud u fow points, (WHO) 
Tliuy hud not underHlcHKl a few pnlm. ( WIIICII/TIIAT) 

B, An Hooii iifi diev hud CdinpIetcHl their fis^CMiiila march canying lull pack, 

thn (^xhansU'd rccniilH repinircl to Oiu uolonol \yhn oxphilned u few 
points (wliielu ihuL) they hud not UiuhM'stnnch 

Lesion Twe^ity; WHOSE, Wlim, WHERE, and WHY 

Wow ui)W going to udd inHtmeitonN using WHOSli, WHEN, WHERE, 
uiul WHY. Tlicy nre Kiniilar to tht! WHICH THAT, WHO, uiid WHOM 
iMstniclion^j so ytni simply watdi out for iho repealed words and eHniinato 
aiid suhsliliilu for ihenh 

A, One dav a glil strollud hilo the cafetei ia. 

The giiTs dfreSN looked hke spuii goUh (WllOSE) 
IL One dav u girl, wlitjse druss kinked Hku spun gold, strfdled into t]io 
eufoleria, 

A. Afier a wlkl cha^e {hn)ngh tlie I)UNy downtown trafRe, the young re- 
porter was able to point out the apartment. 
Tlie gung^^ler was hiding out in the upurlnienh (WHERE) 
Afles- a wlkl diase throntjli tile luisy downlown traflie, die yt)!ing re= 
piirler wm al)le to point oOt the upartnient where the gaii^sler was 
hiding out. 

A. The ideu oeeiured to lier at the moineut. 

^.t tlie riionieiit she liad all Imt given up hope. (W'HEM) 

B. rhe klea oeeurretl in lier at the niomeiit when she had all but givcii up 

I'lope. 

A. The pkieu seemed to he enveloped in a glow, 
stood in Ike plaee. (WHERE) 
A glow gleam-d m her red Iiain (WHICH/THAT) 
The piueg where fill stood seemed U) be enveloped in a i;-*- > ' 
(wliieh) gleamed on her red hair, 

A. I got num)UK every time Bon gm for u swim in the ocean beeuusc he 
'cloe'i not believe SOMETHING. 
SOMETHING Is possible, (THAT) 

Tht? undortfjw sweeps him out into deep water, (IT=FOR=TO) 
ii, I gel nervouK everv tiine Bimi goes for a s\s im in Iho ocean because he 
does not belie\^e (tliut) it is possible for die undertow to sweep him 
out into deep water. 

A, SOMETHING irritated Albert, 

The meehunic examined the earburetor earefully, ('S + K + 

EXAMINATION) 
Albert asked SOMETHING (WHO) 
SOMETIHNG would take so long. (HOW LONG) 
He completes SOMETHING, (IT-FOR-^TO) 
He Ini^pecls the whole car. (^S + INSPECTION + OF) 
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B. Thu niedianics careful f^xuminulion of the airhuretur irritatecl AIl)ert, 
svIk) nskcd hm liing \[ woiikl lake for him lo complete Ills Inspection 
of the wh()It> car, 

Lesson Twenty^Twni Underlining m a Cnnibhiing Slgiial 

In Inday's Iohhoii wl* are going U) pniclico sonlonca-coinhiiiing by ulimi- 
nating repeated worcl^ and any n?hued part of to Im and by iiisertlng what 
remain*^ iinniedialcly after tlie flrst appearance of the repealed words. 
Fur oxaniple, 

The girl sndderdy began to ^creiini iii lerron 
The girl was walkinir thmugh ihv park. 

wuuld be wrilten oiit like tliis; 

The girl walking diraiigli the park.aiddenly began lu screarn in terror. 

Notice that tjiit and 01 the repeated svords, and wm, a form of to ha^ 
were eliminuted, NoUee al^^o that what was left, wdking through the park, 
wm plaeed niiniedlalely after 77ie 0l in the first j^entence, 
Reinemher that am, arc, was. and were are fornix of lo he, 
. , . The words Ihut have to ho inserted in tlie sentence above will be iin- 
derlined," You simply eliminate the words that aren't iriserled above. For 
uxamnle, 



The >niMig skater almoKt lost her leg in a ear uccident last year. 
The ynnng skater wufi praaiiciiig out there fm the ica, 

Thv ynmg skater pnidieing nut there on the ieu alinost lost her leg 
ill a ear aecident last year. 

Ion ean, if it lielps, put ernsseH tlntaigh Tha [joung skater turn in your 
inihd's c\v^ but you prolmbly won't have to. Jiist ienieinber to iiisert tlie 
imderlined wordK immediutely ufter tlie RvHt appearance of the repca»cd 
word.s. 

A. Miss Jones easily nmeared her allaeker. 

Miss Jones wus '« /fjr/?ier imvstfm\ 
13, Miss Jone?i, a f()rmur wre^tlei, caHily Knieared her attacker. 

A. The governor deelared in hi^ address to the legislature that the roads 
will be largely paid for by taxes. 
The roads are to hu built tim r/ear, 
The taxes are on gawHm and ciffirettes. 
II The governor declaied in his uddreHs to the legislature that: the roads 
to be bir!r this year will be largely paid for by taxe^ on ga^jline 
and cigni tes, 

A, Jules earnedjhe inoney by pumping gas uiitil inidnigbt seven nights 
a week. " ' - 
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Jules k an apprvnlicc bricklayvr. 

Ihv inuMuy wun to pay for hk hiking mmlion in Europe. 
II Jubs, mi appniillct' bricklayor, riiiiiccl tliu iiioncy to pay for his hiking 
vucatinn in Europe hy puinpiiig gas iinlil miclniglit sovcii nii^htH 

A. llu! scnutti coinniitliju on envimnnienlul puIluLiun did not HQom to bu 
nvtiiy iniprcs^cd by tlie lUiluniobilu indnsLrs'H claim thai most cars 
can bg rquipped with liixiirius. 

Tlie earn aio bt:in(f mUl todaif . 

I he luxurit'N are io mvvt anipuvH uaah. 

I liu wmiQ coiiiniitlucj on ciivimnnu^nUil poIkiHon did'^iiot seoin ho 
ovurly iiviprrac'd I)y {]w automoI)!le industry's duini tliat most ears 
bcin^ Kold ((iday can bo oqnippod svith liixunos to mt^ot anvnnes 
iit»ud.s, 

A, SOMETIIIKG is impossible/ 

A diof cngk^ meals. (iT-=-FOR-TO) 

The chef is workby: in litis small kitcliint. 

The inouls svill N^ilisl'y all cuKtumurH. (W'llICII/TnAT) 

B, It is impoHsilib lur a diof wnrkiiig in this smali kitdion to conk nieulH 

lluit (whidi) will salisfy all cmUnnm, 

A. SOMETHING angerud Mn Mulvanov. 

\\m Fiickcrt insii^tpd SDMETIIINGf {'S + INC) 
Thuru wcru spociks in the homv, (TflAT) 
Slit- had just rented the hou^u, (WIHCJI THAT) 
Mr. Miilvjincy is thf^ poliaauan on oitr l)lock. 
H, MisH Fridc^jrts iiisisting that iheru wore spooks in the Iionso (whidi, 
that) she had jusl rontud angerud ^b^ Mulvancy, the policeman on 
our block. 

A. SOMETJIIXG irrilated tbo men. 

Connie constanlly clinltered, ('S + feC + ING) 

The ebatlenng kopt ibo hnntm frnni hearim; som£Uhln<r. (WHICI!/ 
TflAT) o ^ 

The dogs wen* running somopliice. (WIIEHK) 
Thr^ mJti swore SOMETIIIXG, (WVIO) 
They \v(jiild ne\'er taku her Iimjling again. (THAT) 
IL Corniit^'s consUmt diailering, whidi k/o( the hunters from he;u'»^L; where 

the doLfs were nnmfng, irrituled tht^ men, who swore (ikd) they 

would never fiike her hunting again. 

Lesson Twenty-Foiiri The Uiidcrliiiing Slgnul Continued 

In Ihe previtjiis section you practJted insurlhig thy underlined wordK 
immediately alter the first appearance of the repeated words, hi this lesson 
there will be single v^Mnds imderlined. Most of the timo, you will insert 
these siligb words in front of the first appearance of llio repeated wordn 
For example. 

Most Latin Americun^ prefer soccer to bulinghting. 
The Lalln Ainerieans are \jOuihjid._ 
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would be writtt'ii mil m\ 

Mo^l yoiiilifiil Laiiii Aiiicriciins ]mk'v socm U) hullfigliling. 

N()[\uv iliut thr uihI !jilm Aiumrns, {\w iTpeaU^cl mrds^ and was, a fnnn 
of lu htr wm^ oliniinatcHl Koim also thai \jini\hjni^ wliidi was iiiiderlinud, 
was pluccd in IVdiit nf f.r///// A?/k77cf/»^. Lj?s luuk ut mi)\\\v\- oxaiiiplc!/ 

W'e saw a rnurti'(Mi=vH'u^(ilcl girl sdlliig heroin lo fnur tui'Ivf=vraiM)klK 
at sc'IkhjK = "■ 

The girl was rnwllfj iiudrnwurislirti 
Wfiiild b<) wrilleii (nil m, 

Wi' saw u eriirlly undernoiirishecl fninlrCM^yeaNild girl selling IjOrnin 
lo lour lwelv('=yM|ir'oltls at schooL ^ ^ ^ 

Put the underlined phrases where you think ihey fit hrst, before or aflen 

A. All the iLUglish ^iudenls los-rd iheir teadier, 

The stiidenls were caul- 

The teacher was clinhhlnn. 
11 All du! cool ISnghsh siiidi^nts Inved their eliarniing Uuidier, 

A, T!ie eabinel ofneial, who obviously knew nolhing about econonims. 

declared thai a budget h of nvt'rwhehiiing iniport^inee. 
The budget hm l)een bnUmml 
\l The eiibinc'l ofReiid, who nl)viou!^ly knew nolliing about eeouoiuieN, d(- 

.dared that a balaneed bndgel h oF (n-cM-wheliuiiig iinportunee. 

A, The alleys wure littered with bolUc^H and garbugis' 

The alleys werc^ hvlivvm the (ipfirhiu-ni ImUdiiius. 

The aparlin(MU bnildings were dimai ^ 

The bottles were hrukctL 

The garbage was wiliun. 
11, The alleys belween thr diHinal aparlnuMii buildings were littered witli 
broken bottles and rotting garbaire. 

A, The explorers saw [onnuti()iis. 
The fonuatlons u'ere g//,v/en///g. 
The formations were M/ct. 
The formations wen^ mrk. 

llie h)rniati(ius were rkuitf JiundnHls of fvci Intn tliv air. 
The lormali(Mis weix^ anv of Ams g/TO/e,v/ wondm^ 
]i Tlie e^^plorers ^aw glistening blaek rock forinalions risinir luuidrud^ nf 
leet ujtf) ihi' air, oiu^ oi Asia's grealesf Wiiiidurs. 

A. Some te;dicrs ()f[eu hesitate to give students ansnvrs to those fniesiiaiiN, 
The teudiers aie mtlwr limkl. 
Tl,e answers are fwnk. 
The ansu;ers are prm^iui 
The quesliunH are l)am. 

The queslionK disturb us all as we Irv to undcM^stand our livr^s 
^ (WHICH THAT) 
li. Soine ratlu^r Hniid teaehers often hesitate to gh^e students fruiik, por- 
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soiiii! uiiHNViM^s U) ihn^u IuihIu (lueNllonH which (llmi) diHlurl) us all 
\\H \\v trv lo uiicli'i'HhiiK! (Hir livoN. 

A. Tlu' offioi' hinSchiig Inwiivd ahovo the iiparimoiii lioiisoH. 
'Yhv hiiikliiiil was ^/f7///j/f)g. 

'rill' huikliiiiJ wuH ju w, 
.Tho huikiing was m/ng /i/g/i /n/n //jr .y%. 
Tilt* 1 niisc^s Wi'n^ (Icrrcjut. 
The lu)U!^CH urrr /;nr^. 

shnns Niiii'oiiiidi'd ihis syiubol of prn^piTily, (W'inCll THAT) 

B. Thr i;k-;iiiiing lunv olfiL't' hiiildiiig, rising higli intn tlic sky, lowei^ccl 

uhovt' dii* ik^i'rpit, krick apuMiiicMil kuiiSMS in llii* Aum whicli (ikul) 
siirrnuiul lliis sviiibnl (if imHsx^sliI pnispmly, 

A. A uii! tlilkllv hidil the huncl nf h(i^ iiHilhC'i\ 
Tilt' girl wiiN /jr//f'. 

Tlio uirl wuH iirrrnus. * 
TIh' '^iri wan fi/ic?i// v/i J/^'fir.v cj/r/. 

Tlu' ^irl wuN appui'<'iit|y going lo scIhhi! feir iku first lime. (W'llO) 
Her intiduM' was sniilm^. 
llvv niiilkiT cakiilv tMicnunigiHl hur, (WHO) 
H. A pakv nrrviitis gir! abnul six wm old, who was appURMiily going to 

Siluiul U)v [hv lirsl tiuRS lightly !idd IIk* liuiid of her smiling nioiher, 

who cahnlv iMicounigt'd h.vw 

A. The iicntn UMisvd ils wings for the phii^go, 
The heron s^as jmncvbi. 
The heron was i^crchrd higli on a Inlff'^ 
Tlie ledge was nwky. 

The ledges heighi enal)!etl the bird to 8iuvey the waters. (WHOSlS) 
The waters were sicirling. 
Vhv waters were hluMcltUv. 

The watiM's were ht^low on three sides, (WIIICII THAT) 

The plunge would be sjuxUWiildr. 

The phingt^ was soon to br //■/ggfff^r/ a sdwof of fish. 

The sehonl uf fish \sere jdsf apfmHWlm^, 
li The prineelv keroiu pe relied high on a rocky ledge whosu lieight e!i= 
abled the bird to survey the swirling bhie-wliile wuUm^s dull wero 
hekjw on three sides, leiised its wings for the spectaeular plunge soon 
to be triggered b\' a fasi ajiproadiing selioo! of fislh 

A, The sokliers reuhzed SOMETHING. 
The soldiers wiMe leer/n/. 
The soldiers were Imtth -minviL 
The soldiers w^ere in llio ihick of lhai dm^a, 
The struggle was hloodij. 
The slriiggle wits dcsjimte^ 
Tlie Hlruggie was Jwnd'lo-hinu.L 

Tlie struggle lr)r)k Hie lives of so inany hkmi. (WIHCH/THAT) 
The men were fine. 



. SiNJENCE COMBiNING 

'I'l;'.' mcii \\('iv 

so.\!in-inN'(: uoiiki ih- difiicuit, (tiiat) 

l lii-y would .siirvhv (lif mislak-s of gein.nd,., (1T^k()H=T()) 

riio rinslakos \Vf iV ('fi.v//;^. 

'I'lu! geiu'rals wvw iucx'jH'rwnmf. 

TliL' gciir'nds relied <in i.iftics. {\\\\0) 

Thv imk-^svm- mil mailed, 

The ladies w ere militurij, 

The laelies siiiiph^ did luil fit ills' reidities of uariure f\\ ll[f 'I! Til AT) 
llu' wailare was modem. ' ' 

II The ueurv lmltle=.ean-ecl soldierK in die ihiek of Ihul hhods' desperate 
i'Umhlnduuid .inijigle. whiell Kink (lie lives of „,a,,v fine TOiinir 
"H'll reall;^,.<| (hat il wnidd l)e diffieidl Ibr fheni lo survKe the co.ti? 
inislakos „| iMCNperieiieecl gcmonds who relied m, oulinoded mihlm' 
Implies lliat SiiiipK^ did ,,oi 01 ih, realilies of nKKlnn warrare. ' 

A. Mr. l.ippiiiaii |ia« sii-jresietl S()M|^'ril|jvn. 
Mr. Lipjiiriaii is a noted columnist, 
The Preside! I has eoiiiiiiilietl im U) a war, fTIIAT) 
'i'lie war is (li Asuh 
The war is jar an ohjccthr, 
The oiijeeiive is mnttuumhlr. 
Tlieohjeelive is SOMi'TIIIKC;. 

Sonicoiie ueales a gnveniiiieiil. (, TlfE + CIU^ATIQN + OF) 

llie )|i)veriiiiieii! is svmrv. 

The jrnverrillHMll is jrt v. 

The guvenniieiit is jiiv-Anifrkfin, 

m HuNcrninent is uvrcptrd ami .uppurlcd Ini the pcnph'. 
15, Mr. Lippmaii a noted mhiniiiist, lu,s sim^esled llmt tlu^ President Ins 
(^oainiuteed ns L. a w,r in Asia for un iinattulnable nl)ieeti.v the 

-q^ted' and 

A. The sevenlli graders eoidd not imdeislanil SOMIlTIIIKG 

lh0M.\;eiilh graders had worked hard on their assi^nnuMits. (WIIO) 
lh(' usslgoirnfMits were /'/li^fe/i. . i 

Thev had worked all 

Their leaelier liud asiii^ned I wo reports lor s,)n,e reason (W'HV) 
llie reports were writtvu, ' ' 

The l epiirt.s wen; /«'/• u:i>vk. 
The roporis were fJii mtunuKoh. 
The 'Miv'els were hnrinu. 

TIk> .nivels w^Id .,uke SOMI-TIIINC; impossible. (WHICH TllVr) 
l >'y\^-<Md(l lully cMij!)Vthc.ir>;iininiervaea{ion (lT-l'01i==TO i" ' 
Ji. llK| sovculh gnider. who luul worked hard on tlum' Kn^li^h as^iiinK'nls 
all y.ar eould not tniderstund why their teacher had assig^d tu^, 
wmien n-iwrts per week rm some boring novels that would „,.ke il 
iilipossihlc Iur them tr, fully enjoy their stnniner vaeatioiw, 
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SAMPLE LiSSONS AND PROBLEMS FROM AN 
EXPANDED VERSION OF THE SINTiNCE-COMBINING 
SYSTEM USiD IN THIS STUDY 

In tills ^liKh" It sviiH Hiiggeslecl tluit tlio srntonccK-omhining system cnuld 
1)0 cxpandutl to iiitiiiclt^ a larger lumiber of tlit^ syntactic ^^truetiires of En- 
glislu This npprntlix CfJiilaiiis a uuinhi^r of lohsnns iiitroclucdig ^entcnCLi- 
comhining signals whidi lui\ e hvvu udclctl since tlie ^UkIv was complctccl. 
The \um)m m^vv ]nh[4i'sU:i\ witli suvrriil liniidruil high NdwH)) sIikIlmiIh iml 
ihiAv friif'hi'rs, T\w uctiiul luhsniiH uiul suiiUmicu piuhlcim \\\nv. taken frnm 
a s('iiiiNKi'HMniiI)inin;i text whkli fliis ivsrarditT hm conipiulcd for Ginn unci 
C'tMnpiins*, 

Pirasu n(}lo ihat thesis h'SHnns uni^ s(iitiMH'u<'<i!nhining signals were nol 
mvt\ in this stud\ \ 

Tlie adclitirin of lliese signiils inakes it possible In coiistruct sentence-build- 
ing prnhleins cnetjinpassing iiuist of the syntnctie stnielnres in the language. 
Hiese additional signals have been inelnded In the lH)pe that EiigliHh teaeliers 
will mv lliis eNpaiidi'd senienei'-eoinbining svsteni in their classeSi An lionr 
or two of praeilee is all that is needed to heeome fairly adept at reducing 
i^eleetecl Henienees to neur=kernel forni and adding the approprluto signals. 

Sgclioii Ouvi X-ing Out 

Allliongh wrlj hv eoneeiitratliig on ha\'ing you prnetiee longer sentenceK 
than von're used to writing, we are iin! *^aving thiit all your own senlenees 
shonld he lont^. VouVe going to k-arn nc^t nnly to add but t{) delete, to get 
rid of the superlhions atul, bopefnlh', to uehieN'e elfieleney uikI darily. Youll 
learn to jnxtaiiose long and short seiiteiices to nsake tbeni bodi more elleetive. 
A e(jni])osiiion eonsisting solelv of long senlenees is likely to be as dull and 
ininiat\!re as mv made up exelusi\'ely of short sentences, In this buoks as m 
life, varielv is the spiee, 

Your first sentenci'=et)mh!nlng praelieo insolvcs three siniple operationH, 
OWm a surii;s of statenients, ycni gel rid of eertaiii words, udcl the uppropri^ 
ate eoinmas, and add oiilv onu word: ami Observe liow lliis W(irks. CiNen 
the lollowing three base sentenees. 

The blnnt nose (if the Hlndeiihurg bobbed up. 
Tlie bliuit uom hiUig a nunnent hi the air. 
Tlieii it erunipled toward the fiekh (AND) 

ytni could write, 

The bhint no^e of the Ilindenhurg bobbed up, hung a 
monieut iij the air, aiid then eruuipled tovvard the fiekh 
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^ "Tlic bluiit iiostf" iiiitl "it" wvw ikklvd, 

3. An ami wns introduced Jii?^t hufom iht- la^t buHo scntc'nce, 

lii tW loiluwing vmnph ymW h, giv.n Hipul. In help )-()u ciccidu vAM, 
mmiH [() dciutr and wliiTe to put coiiiinus, 

^ nieaiis dulute ''She/' 

Tliu coiiimu signul (J inouns put a comma ni tlic hofnn^ 
jiiiig of dii?^ base wnivnvo, ^ ' 

iAXD) niuans pul u vimmw yimvcd bv an ami at tliu 
beginning of lliis hasi? sentence, 

Ci\^en tile following thivu base sentenees 

Helen mised bcr piHtoL 
^ took enrefiil aim. {^y- 

^ ^(\uvQW(\ oir Rv^ i=apid shotK to the umw of tht) 
target. (, AND) 

you wriuld wiKe [hem out like tbiN: 

I leltMi raised her pislob took eardul uini, and squeezed 
oil live rapid sbols lo the ceiiler of the lar^^ei 

Eadi of tl.o fnll.ming sds ni has.' svnivnvus k In hu written m fiist mm 
^^^ik;o. . , , In t^h. first tssn praliloins ^■oll have lift^n supplied will, 
AAU, A-1,1 (,ut unci mmm ^iigimls. In the .■emaininir, prohkms cletidu 
or >jnn.ell which words arc tn he X-ed out, nvIumo to" put commas, unci 

A, Tlie pitehur Iiiiiked up inleiitlv. 

^4#ffi gluncecl at first biise. ( , ) 

Then he ilirew a hunginir eur^•o which ihe butiur knoekud out of tlie 
stiuiium. (, AND) 

H. The pitcher Innked up Inlenih'. Klmiced at lint haw, and then tlirevv 
a haiignig eun-e whidi thg batter knueked nut f.f the sludium. 

A. Carlos .srnnked their eigarettcs, 

frK' lountred with his feet (in their eoueli. ( j 

^ nceasionally U)nk fuunitu phires in their car. ( AND) 

ti. Carlos smoked their eignrettes, lounged with his feet on dleir eouch, 
UMd fjeeitsioiially took juaiiila plaees in their car. 

A. Tlic llindeiihurg burst like a bfiinl). 

It eruslied in flames n'itli iiinet\^.se\'eii pfrsoiis nn board 
13. I he Ilindenburg burst like a bo,nb and crnslied in (lames with ninet^^. 
a'Vfii persons on board. ' - 

A, Wheiyolm didn't turn „p for tbeii- date, Sally walked down to the 

Sully elimhed up on the rail^. 
Shu did u neat dive into thp river. 
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IK WliLMi Jijlin clldii'i tuin up lor ilmr dML\ SnWy walked down - ihu 
hriclgr- c'linihtHl up (in thr niilH, and did a ncul dive iiita ihu river, 

A. Tho Illiideiiburg rodo out a severe Ntnrm along tlie Atlantic counI, 
The Illndt^nhuri; glided Hufely through and iU'Ouiid augiy forb of 
li[£hliiinf^. 

Then [he Ilindenlnug, with a nnie hiiidiug in her gruspi pkunnuHed to 
I lie grnund, 

ih The Hiiidenhurg njde out n severe storni nloiig tlie Atluntic cuiist, glided 
safely tlirough and Liround nngry forks of lightiiing, and then, witli a 
sale hnuling in her grasp, plunimeted to the gnnind, 

A. lu'arless Fred chifshed inio the rueni. 
■ lie dived at tlio dasturdiv rohhen 
lie missed. 

He went sailing out of the fi\-e=st()rv window, 
li Feurless Fred dushed into the njoni, dived at the duNlardlv n)bbci% 
niissed, and went Hailing oiit of the five=^lory window, 

A. Thev walked on. 

Thev wei'e hjoking at the ?;tars. 
TIu*y wert^ talking about diem. 

TheV Were ignoring duj deserted hiok the eottages wore, 
Thev were pretending not to see the rurs tliat paNsed tbenL 

B, Thev walked on, Io£)king at the starSj talking about thenij iguoring the 

deserted lof?k the eottages wore, pretending not to see ilie ears tliut 
passed tliein. 

Sectign Twoi Mukinf^ thu Comieclion 

One of the siinpiest wuvh of etJinbining two ^enteriues is Ici put tbeni 
bae' tO'baek witli a conneeling word botween^ The eonnecling word astab- 
lislu-^* a relationship between the two base sentenees^ u relationship that 
might be bard to establish by any other means. The relationships are niaiiily 
nf (1) eause-efieet, (2) tinie, and (3) siinilarity or dilFerence, Here is an 
example of eaeli kind of relationship: 

1, They were happy beeuuse their teani woiu 

2, 1 he\' were happy when their teuu! won. 

3. Tliey were happy, but we were miserable, 

Sometimes ym ean establisli a relationship without speeifying whieli kind. 
The semieolon {;) is the "eonneeticnr; 

4. They were luippy; thuir team won. 

Some equneetlng words are an won (U\ jmt wlwiii aftci\ Iwfoi-Ci (iltJwugh, 

A brief huk at the eunilnning meelianieH is all you need before plunging 
into the praetiee, \Vlien one of the eonneeting words appears as un instme- 
tion, uttaeh it to the beginning of it^ base senlenee. Then attueh the result 
to the beginning of the foliowing sentenee or die end of the previous 
senteiiee, 
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/ T]jc HuIciiiTs viiim home. 

13. T!i(j Hoklici's caino hum: whcii []w wiir (Midocl. 

A. Thv Wiiv vuilvil (WIIliN) 

Diu soldk'rs vi\iuv li()iiic. 
li. When Die war (^ndeclj (fiu ^oldiCTj^ canu! IjOinc, 

A. 1 don't gul lluMU by iiiidiiiglil, (IF) 

Coiiiu Inokiiig for niu, 

ril b(i in inniljlf*. (;) 
11 If J don't get tliero hy inidniglit cuim looking for nio; TJl ba in trouble, 

A. lie alwavjs quil^. 

You need him, HVST WJIliN) 
11 llu always Just whcu you nuod hini, 

A, Yoii o\Troonio your fear of tho wutrr, (ONCE) 

Luarniiig to swini buconic-H a mnliur of patience and practice, 
H, Oncu ym nvwmnv ymv four ol thg water, learning to swiin becomes 
u matirr of j)iitioneu and praetjee. 

A, Night came, fWIIEN) 
We jiut Iniddled in bhinkelN, 

The blanketK were thick and woolhi. 

It was tinie to tin-n in for the night (LONG BEFORE) 

B, When night eamo, wu m liuddled in ihiek, woolly blankets long boforo 

it was liino lo turn in for the night. 

Scctioi! Threes (ING) and (WITH) 

Soinu reulK' ollt'eti\'i> jioiitenceH ean ho constructud by changing a word 
to lis form or by using with an a "connector/' Notice hossMhe (ING) 
insi ruction works: 

A. Joe hurst ihwuiili tha liiw. (INC) 

Joe fcjrred the fjuarterback ti) eut llie ball on fourth down. 
H. Ikuf^ting through tlio lino, Joe forced the qnarterhuek to cat the Imll 
on foiirlh down, 

Tlic (ING) instrnclion canse?^ hiirMl to become Jmr^fing, and tho italics are 
a reminder to get rid of tho Joe in that senteiiee. Now try one of yoin" own^ 

A, The angiy erowd full on ihn ammttu (INC) 
I'he angiy crowd tore Iiim liml) from limb. 

Tlio (WITH) instructicm doo^ one of tsvo things, deperiding on the kind 
of sentence it follows. Look at these oxaniplesi 

A, Silt* was a sensuoiis lookiiig beauty, 

Sho hud long auburn hain'^ (WHTI) 
II She was a sensuous looking beauty s\ith long aubuni haii. ' 

A, liur car was in' a four-wheel drift, (WITIT) 
She countei'-steercd and svenl on lo lake the bad. 
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^llb the bil ' ^''^ ^HuUer-Ntoered and went on to 

In the fi..t cmmpl,, (WTni) "kicks out" the hml and tb ./i. and settle, 

he bgmnmg ol ilu- sentence, In th. second ox^n^ph/imm 
o!nn,nalc. the and ,.tlle. at the- b,ginning „f thoWntence ^ " 

A, Tho Mluvf cried out for mtimj. (ING) 

The shivi' thiw himself at tlia sul tun's feet, 

'Ihu slave had been cuuglit in Iho liarem (WHO) 
... Qying ior iiiHw, th, slnvf, wlio had been caught in tho birem 
llirow !nii!K,.|f at the sultun'.s feet. " " ' 

A, Jt was a wild wet duy, 

Tlu' wind waohipping at voiir fugcj. (WITH) 

The wiiid chillutl iiou 'thmu>^> and through ' (ING ) 
li. It was a wild wet_ day with the wind .lapping at your face ^m^n, 
you tlinitigh and through. ' ■ '" ny 

A, Alex was hiwlij, 
Alex u'as dkilfttmfml. 
Alex was hitlf'r, 

Alex sbufll-d into du^ bus station. 
His miitcm- was hcmni in his hund 

^lioidder; bowed, his sliitcuse Iieavy in his hand. 

A. lit) I it' I t was dudicalud. 

Robert wa,s honed, (AND) 

Bobert was dooiiietl to fniliire in a sfieiety. 

Tjio society sni.ered at dedication. (THAT) 

^^ mmv, rcfmd to acknowkdne selflcm commitmonl. (JNG) 
il Ded,catcd and hanost, Rnbcit was dnomed to fuikno in a ,„ck^ tint 

^ sneered at ded.catinn, refusing to aeknowlodge selfless conSJiu 

A. r\w doQv sriised daiiff-r. (ING) 
, The deer lifted its bead. 

Its mrs \sure stiff and .vf/Y/ig/i/. 
It.s hady was /i,')i,vf!. 

It WAS rcfidy to vxphdc into motion at the Mtest wiiml 

B. iensn.g danger, tbe deer lifted its bead, ears sUff and strnigbt body 

lunse, ,^ady to explode into motm at the slightest soiuid. ^ 

A. Yuu jjit beyond those pious utterances about his concern for the weak 
_ and oppressed, (WHEN) ' yi mi, ueaK 

Vou realized SOMETHING, 
He wa.s f|in*te simplv an egomaniuc. (THAT) 
H^ bad no other concern but his own selflsb ambition. (WITH) 
15. U^. you get beyond those pious utterances about his concern for tho 
weak and opposed, y„„ realized thnt he was quite ^mSv an 
egomanu,c with no other concern but bis own .elM/ard^iS^ ^ 
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A, They weic hamt in huul. 
TIiuv svalkod on iii Hibiict', 
The wind stirred th(^ moist, uanii air, (ING) 
Thu tide ^wopi rhythniicuilly tyvi^v bum fuet (ING) 
Thjj Mind uuis cool ami liquk] on llwir /Of'*v. 

lluiid in hand, [hvy wnlkod on \n Kilonco, die wind stirring the ml^U 
\mm -ir, tlic tide swucping rhythmically ovvv lliuir hare foot, thu siind 
coo! iiiid Ii([uid nii iliuir [im, 

A, Juha stood ul the edge of the difr. 

She looked down on llwir uptunwd, nickchizrti fficc^ htj Mdv of tha 

tidtd pool (ING) ^ ^ 

^!ie jLislicd shv had ijinoivd llw darv. (INC) 
She/d/ tmppcd. (INC) 
Vr/ she hww SOMETHING. (IKG) 
She couldn't huek down, (THAT) 
11 Juliii stood at die edge of the cHfr, looking down on their upluniud, 
niekehsi/ced {avm by the side of the lldul pool, wiKhing nIio liiid ig- 
nored the (hire, feeling inipped, yet knowing dmt she louldn't baek 
dowiL 

A. The gas stutinn atiendiint sluiiihled out of his shaek> 
He was mi omamfvd looking fellow. 

He had white hair and skin the etjhjr of an dJ saddle. (WITH) 

llv stood scowlinifal us^ (AND) 

I lis chin was ihrust Ftjrward. (WITH) 

Ilk ('?/e,v weiv hlazing, 
H, The gas Htatioii atlendant, uii emaeiatcd looking feHuw with white lmir = 
and skin die eohjr of an old saddle, stnmhled out of the ^haek and 
stood scowling at us, with hi^ ehin ihriii^t fonvard, liis eves blazing, 

Section Four: Colon and Dash 

The eoh)n (:) Is huwed by niaiiy professional writers and a verv useful 
writing de\'iee. For example, in Andvmmmllc MueKinhiy Kunlor hm u sen^ 
tonee whose base^ look like this: 

A, He had managed to buy also a eorul ueekluce for his small daughter. 
It a comi m'cklm: nulundtif, {\) 
Her name wa8 Corulie. (SINCE) 

The original senteiiCG is: 

Hu had managed to buy als(j a eoral neckhiee for his small danghtor: a 
efira! neckluee naturally^ sinee her name was Corulie. 

Notice that the colon (i) went to the front of Its base sentence and that the 
italics shows which part of the sentence Is to be retained. Here is u senlenee, 
br(?kcn down hito buses, froni John Updike s story, "Who Made Yellow 
Roses Yellow^'*; 

A, He pushed back the elmir a few feet, 

A lull view of himsolf was available in die lilted niirron (SO) 
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llu wii^ a tail, nanow^Mlvil, mooth'Chcckvd ijoullL (: ) 
Tlici vouili wLis t^fildhf (Ircssvd in dnrkasl graij. 

And imv is Updfkos nrigiiuil K(?!ilc»nce, "rccoiiHtitiitod'' l)y fnllmving Iho 
vui'iou^ iiistrucUon^! 

B. Ho pusliod buck thy chiuv u ftnv feel, No u fill! vic^w of himMulf wiiH iivail- 
ab!e in the tilted minor: a tull, nurrow-skullcd, Nmootli-cbeeked youtlu 
tightiv dressed in durke?^t gray, 

Notico, ugiiin, that ihe colon (;) wont tn the front of it^ ham scnlcncc. 

Updiku uko mnkc^ dtoctive use of the da^h (^), In the snnic Hto\y ho 
wrote a sentence thut k)nks like this when broken down into ba^c sentcncos; 

A. It's a terrifle imago. 

The image in of thk pofcaptivc mUh (^) 
The man is m^ed in Im own weak dmr(iclvr\ 

"lieconslitutcd/' the sentence lookN like thini 

IL It's u terrific iniugo=lhis pereepti\^e man caged in hk own weak charac- 
ter. 

Notice that die dash (=) went to the fronl of its base Nentence, 

Writers often use t\vo daslies to separate what they insert into a sentence 
froni the rest of that sentence. The first dash will go at the front of its 
base guntenec. Tlie seeond duHli U often written immodiately after its base 
senlenee; the injitriictinn h)r tluji will be three dots and a dusli The 
three dots are telling you first to write in die base sentence (changing it 
according to any otlier inHtructianH) aiid die!i to put in the dash, Here's an 
exumplo from Updiku; 

A. Ceorge read Into eacli irregular ineident possible finaneial lo^s. 
The incident ccudd be a grci^tiu^ On the mbwuij. (— ) 
The ineident could be an umclwdtdi^d knock on tfw door, 

Updike s original hioks like thi^s; 

IL George read into eucli irregular ineident=a greeting on the subway, an 
unscheduled knock on the door^pnssible financial Iosh. 

Now tiy combining sentences using the colon and dash Instnictions. AH 
the seiitenceH in this practice have been taken from the works of modem 
writers. Remember that (WHICH) and (THAT) can and often do mean 
(JOIN). 

A. And wu have SOMETHING, 

They sorely need soinetliing, (WHAT) 
They need a new smsa of Ufa's possil)iIilm. {\) 
(James Baldwin) 

II And we have what tliey Horely needi a new ^mm of life h possibilities, 

A, Diflerent as they were. 

They were different in hackgrouml (^) 

They were different in personoHtif. 

They were diflerent in undarhjing aspiration, 
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two gruat j^oldien had niiidi in coiiniion, 

B, Diiierent iis thty wQro-=in iKirkgmund, in pcranality, In imderlying 
iispiraiioii-iht'He two groat mklhn had mueli in comirion. 

A. 1 had nevor mm a mati heaton, 
He had heun hoaten, (AS) 

lie was this mounlmn of a man (=) 

}Iu had died in thu battle. (WHO) 

He had been fighting die battle for forty-j^iN yuars. (WHICH) 

i]om Stuart) 

B. 1 had mver mmi a inan bealcn m lie had hmn beaten-this moiiniafn 

a man, who had died in tbei battle wliich he had been fighting for 
fnrty-^ix yenr^. 

A. The crinie?; have rhanged in rapid succos^ion. 

The fewj^ has^e hecMi charged with tJie crimes in the cour?^e of history 

(WHICH) ' 
They were Lmm. (=) 

The crinios were to JuHtify the ntrocitie^, (WHICH) 
The atmeities were jwrpctratrcj agaimt ilwuu (, . * ^) 
(Albert Eiri.stein) 

B, The criniuH whleh die Jesv^ have been chnrged with in the course of 

history-erlnicH whicli were to p^tify the atrocities peipetrnted against 
llieni^^linve ehanged in rapid succession. 

A, She studied hini. 

She aii^werad. (BEFOBE) 
He wan laJL ( ; ) 
He was ml loo big or twavij, 
Ih was black (AND) 
(Shirley Ann Crau) 

B, She sludied liiui before she answered: tal!, not too big or heavy^ and 

black, ' ' ' 

A. Oi)en and peaceful eonipetitmn k soniething else again. 
The eompetition is for prastigc. (-) 

'Hiu eompetitiou k for markufs. 
The eompetition is for sdmtific acliiamnGnt, 
The CEjmpetilion is ami for nwiu mimk 
(John Kennedy) 

B. Opeii and peacefui enmpetilion-for prestige, for markets, for scientiflc 

acliievementHj even for men's niind^--is something else again, 

A. Never shall I forget tlm"deep ringing of the m^ii the druni. 
The singing of the men at the drum was mdling and dnking. 
It was the (hapm mmd I hauij tfuur hmrd in all my life. 
It was dmpur than thunder. 
It was dccpar than tlw mimd of ilw Pacific Ocean, 
It was dmpcr than the roar of a dmp wateiplL 
It was the tuondarftd dmp mund of mmh ( i ) 
Man was mlling to tlw umprnkcdile depths. 
(D, H, Lawrenee) 
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B. Never sliull I forget the deep singing of the men at the drum, mdlm 
and sinking, thc^ deepest sound I have henrd iii all my life, doeper than 
thundoi- deeper ihan the sound of the Pacific Ocean, deeper than the 
• roar of u deep waterfnl!; the ^.'onderful deep sound of man callinK 
to the unspeakable deplhs. b 
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Assignment A-1 

We all enjuy an unuiiual Hkny, e^pucially the kind wliich holds uur interest 
atul makoH m wonder what will happen next Below are Hsted four titles. 
Chnose tliu om which ^eeniH nio^l iiitoiesting to yuu, and write a BtQvy tliat 
fllH the title and m niyst^riouM or strange. Urn your imagination to fill in the 
dataib, aiKl make sure you IfJl the complate kury, from beginning to end, .. 
Tvy to mako it ^ound as if it really happened. 

Stiandud in a Ghust Town 
The Thing that Wouldnt Die 
No prdinury FaieNt! 
The Strangest Day Ever 

imtnwtbm. Flan your story so that it 1^ an clear as poHHible. Une the back 
of this paper to jot down and organize your ideas* Then write your ^tory on 
the Unvd papar, Ym will probably have written from nm^Qw to flfteen son- 
tenees by the time you finish. You have until the end of the period to com- 
plete ihe .story, 

Assignmynt IM 

UnuHual slorieK are enjoyablu, We all like glories whieh hold our attention 
and maku wonder wlial in eonifng next. Choone orw ^[iih from the four 
lifted below, the one whieh \h m)Ht inlerenting la you. Now write a niydtorl- 
UUH or Htrange stoiy which fltK that title, inil in the detaik from your own 
iniaginatiun, and be sure to tell the whole story, from Hlart to flnlsh. Tiy to 
niake it ^uund m if it really happened. 

Crealuru From the Lake 
The Old Wonian in the Fog 

What an UnuNual Uayl ' ' 

Lost on Evil Ishnid 

Imtnwtwmi Phni your Htory ho that it is m dear a^ possiblG. Urn the back 
of this paper to jot down and orgunii^u your ideas. Then write your story on 
the Hn&l pnpvv. You will probably have written from seven to fifteen sen- 
ivwvm hy the time ynti flnish, You have until the end of the period to eun> 
plete the ^Ich Vi 

A.^^ignnient A«2 

All of us like to remember the speeial plaea^ we've viHlted and the eNoiting 
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th'ngH wo\o dune. In order to help our frluncls stnuu tliusu uxpurience^, we 
sluTiild tiy lo tull tlii^m tilings lliut will help ihein nmko u mental picture of 
tliu scoiiui tho culnrs, tlio motioiiH, tlig souiids, tliu huv^h, uiid tliu feelings 
which made t\m uxpericjuce muan f^o much to uh. Choose om of thu four 
topiuH lislud below, Une your imagniatiun und your writing skill to create a 
lifeliku word picture of ^iich a HQmo, md the imprCHSions it made on you. 
Concentrute on deHcribing the ?^ightH, sound*;^ and smells, rather than merely 
telling wluit happened, 

'J'hu Dinner Table at ThaiikHgiving 
A Hainy Night the Football Game 
Wiitching u Building Hum Down 
Tiie Amusemonl Park at Night 

ImiructUmH, Plan your stoiy ho that it is as elear as possible. Use the back 
of this paper tc? jot down and organise your icIuuHi Then write your story on 
the limd jinpar, You will pralmlsly have written froni seven to fifteen sen- 
teneeJi by the time you finish, You have until the end of the period to com- 
plete the stoiy. 

Assiunrnenl B-2 

All of us like to remeinher the special plucuH wuVe visited and die excit- 
ing things weVe done, bi order to help our friends share these experienees, 
we should try to tell them tliiiigs that will Help them make a mental picture 
of the scene: the colors, the motions, the sounds^ the smeliSi and tbo feelings 
whicli iiiadn the experience mean so mueli to us. Choose ona of the four 
topics listed bekiw, Use your imagination and your writing skill to create a 
lifelike word picture of such a seenOj and the impresslDUH It made on you. 
Concentrate on describing the sights, sounds, and smellsj rather than merely 
telling what happenedi 

An Afternoon at a Fair in Autumn 
A Cook^Out at the Shore 
After a Bad Sti>rm 
Halloween Night 

ImtmctiOM. Plan ytmr slory so that it is as clear as possible* Use the back 
of this paper lo jot down and organise your ideas. Then write your story on 
the Ihwil pupvi'- You will probably have svritten from seven lo flfteen 8en- 
tences by the tiuie vuti finislh You have until the end of die period to com- 
plete the story, 

Assignnient A-3 

Wlienever we feel strongly about Homelliing, we often tiy to persunde 
others to tlilnk m we do or to do what we want them to doi We usually try 
to think of as many good reuson.N as possible to persuade them to do it* lt*s 
also a good idea for us to show that the reasons against doing it are not as 
convincing. Now choose one of the sltuationfi listed below, and write a 
composition In which you try to persuade the person named to do what you 
svnnt him to do, 
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A lady in smw iitjighborhood is mi mvo if nhu should have you buhysit. 
Convince hov that you can do tlie job, 

Pei-Kuadu your pmunls to raise ynur allowanc^c by a certain aniount, 

Convince? your parents that you ^ihould bo allowod to go to the liigli 
school dance. 

AHsignmc-nt B-3 

\Vhcnevor wu feel strgngly about somuthlng, we often tiy to persuade 
others to lliink us we do or to do wliat wc want thuin to do. Wc usually try 
to thiiik of as nmny good reasons possiblu to persuade them to do it Its 
also a good idea for us to show that the reaHons against doing Jt are not as 
convincing. Now choose one of tliu situations listed below, and write a 
eamposition in which you ivy to persuade the person uiimed to do what you 
want him to do, 

Iniagino your parents have won a conipelilioii^ and the prize is a 
two week vaeation, all expenses paid, PerNuudo theni to go to the place 
uf your ehoiee. 

rersuade a teacher lo limit lioniework to one iii^ht a MTek, 

Convincu your parents that you sliould be allowed to deeide how you 
dress. 

Assfguincnt A-4 

In Davy Croeketts llnie tranHportalion was a very imporlant part of 
people's lives, People in those days walked a great deaf, but they also made 
use of liorHes, niulcHj etjaches, canal boats and ship*; io cany men and goods 
from place to place. Imagine that a ijoy ((jr girl) yuur age living in tho^c 
days accidentally enterud the fourth dimenNinn aiitl landed in Tallahaissee 
dii^ week, Naturally he would be faseiualed by the ehanges in the nieans of 
transportation that have taken place sinco the frontier days. Write a report, 
telling him of the many new nieauN of transportation that have been in- 
N'entod since his day, Tell him how they work, what they can do, and so on. 
Try to answer any questions you tlfiuk he might ask. 

Assignment B-4 

hi Jim Howie's thne inont frontier people's homOH were log cabins, lit by 
oil lamps or candles, They had no running water and die few kitchen ulenHils 
they had were usualh^ crude and siniple^ Imagine that a hoy (or girl) your 
agu living in ihoso days aecidentally entered the fourth dimeiislon and landod 
hi Tallahassee thin week, Naturafly he would he faseinuted by die inany 
ehanges that have taken place In homes since the frontier days. Writa a 
mpovt, telling him of the developments in the lionio sineu his day. Meiitjon 
some of the many hoine applianees and gadgets that have been invented 
since Jiin Bowie s time. Tell him liow they wcirkj what thoy can do, and so 
on, Tiy to umwer aiiy quehtions you tliink he miglit ask. 
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AssignniQiit A*5 

All of iLs have oflen buen to particuhir places that made us feel good to be 
there. Sometimes, if wc go back again to the same place, we have the same 
good feeling all over again, beerLUse of how the place IvOoked or felt^ or be- 
causo of what we did or what happened to us the last time. 

Choose Oiw of tlio plnce.s lifted below whicli makes yoii feel good when 
you go there, Try to deHeribo the place (what you ^aw, how it made you 
feeh the people who were there) m that a teenage friend will understand 
why you feel good about the phice. 

Saturday afternoon at llie movies 

An ice c rerun parlor 

Sunday morning at Church 

A favorile quint place 

A backynrd swimming pool 

Assignment B-S 

All of ii^i have been to partieular plaee^ that made us feel had to be diere, 
Sometimes, if we go back again to the same place, sve have the same bad 
feeling all over againj because of what we did or wluit happened to us the 
last time. 

Clioose one of the placeH listed below wliich make.^ you feel had when you 
go tliere. Try to deseribe tlie place (what you saw, how It made you feel, 
the people who were there) so that a teenage friend will understand why you 
feel bad about the plnec. 

A doctor's or dentist s oflice 
The school priiicipars oflicc 
A new school on the first day 
A traflie jam on a h<.i afternoon 
Your room on a cold wiiiter morning, 
when the beating system bus broken down. 
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SOME fMPLlCATIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF WRITING 



The fmdings luggast (hdt the sbility to rndnipulaf© senfinc© itrucfures is at 
least QS important as invention or arrangenient in the fnochlng of writing. 
For iho young writer, knowing what \q isy isn't eriQugh; he has to know how. 

The sentencg^cornbining syittm used in this study hoi both theoretkol and 
pfQCtical QttrQctlveness when considered qs part of q composifion program 
because it expandi the prscticol cholcei, the options available to the young 
writer when he needi them during the compQiing process, Rhetafic and 
seritonce-combining practics should be viewed not os niutually, exclusive or 
even discrete, but rather as Eomplementary, 

Since eornparatively little time has been spent on the lyntaclic manipulG= 
tive skill in English classes, writing programi should contain on enlarged 
longusge development component in which sentence-building exercises would 
play an important role. These e)?ercises would not focus on any one lentence 
pattern but would exploit the entire ronge of syntoctjc olternotives ollowed 
by the grammar of English. What the young writer needs is as much proc= 
tice OS possible with every conceivable combination of lyntactic dlternotive, 

Students exposed to sentence^building techniques could use these synlGCtic 
manipulative sNilli at the prewrlting or rewriting stage in Iheif work in 
eompoiilion. 

An imporlont dimension of this study was a systematic attempt to nurture 
the young writer's confidence, Its success suggesis that writing programs 
should concentrate on building student confidence and g positive attltud© 
lowards sentence production* i 



